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HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 
BY ANTONIA DICKSON, 


A LITTLE child rests on a bed of pain, 

With an aching head and a throbbing brain ; 

A feverish flush on the soft cheek lies, 

And a wistful look in the sweet blue eyes, 

As the sick child moans: “How the slow 
hours creep ! 

Will the Lord not send to His little one 
sleep?” 


And the mother smoothed from the child’s 
brow fair 

The clustering locks of her golden hair, 

And murmured : “ My darling, we cannot tell ; 

But we know that the Father doth all things 
well; 

And we know that never a creature in pain 

Addressed a prayer to His mercy in vain. 

Time has no line that His hand may not 
smooth; 

Life has no‘grief that His love cannot soothe ; 

And the fevered brow shall have rest at last, 

In the healing shade-from the Death-Cross 
cast. 

Look up, my precious one ; why shouldst thou 
weep? 

The Lord giveth aye to His loved ones sleep.” 


And the little one gazed with a glad surprise 
In the loving depths of those patient eyes, 
Then lifted her lips for one long embrace, 
And turned with a smile on her weary face. 


And the mother smiled as the early morn 

Marked the deep peace on the childish form, 

And cried aloud in her thankfulness deep: 

“The dear Lord be praised, who hath given 
her sleep!” 


Ay, mother — she sleeps, in that charmed re- 
pose, : 

That shall waken no more to earth’s pains and 
woes, 

For the Saviour hath gathered His lamb to 
His breast, 

Where never life’s storms shall her peace mo- 
lest. 

His dear love willed not that time should 
trace ‘ 

One sorrowful line on that innocent face ; 
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Others, less favoured, might suffer their share 
Of the midnight toil and the noontide glare ; 
Others might labour, others might weep, 
But “the Lord giveth aye to His loved ones 
sleep.” 
Chambers’ Journal. 


ONLY A WOMAN. 


‘ONLY a woman, shrivelled and old, 


The prey of the winds, and the prey of the 
cold! 


Cheeks that are shrunken, 

Eyes that are sunken, . 

Lips that were never o’erbold ; 
Only a woman, forsaken and poor, 
Asking an alms at the bronze church-door. 


Hark to the organ! roll upon roll 
The waves of its music go over the soul ! 
Silks rustle past her 
Thicker and faster; 
The great bell ceases its toll. 
Fain would she enter, but not for the poor 
Swingeth wide open the bronze church-door. 


Only a woman — waiting alone, 
Icily cold on an ice-cold throne. 
What do they care for her, 
Mumbling a prayer for her, 
Giving not bread but a stone. 
Under gold laces their haughty hearts beat, 
Mocking the woes of their kin in the street. 


Only a woman! In the older days 
Hope carolled to her happiest lays ; 
Somebody missed her, 
Somebody kissed her, 
Somebody crowned her with praise ; 
Somebody faced up the battles of life, 
Strong for her sake who was mother or wife. 


Somebody lies with a tress of her hair 
Light on his heart where the death-shadows 
are ; 
Somebody waits for her, 
Opening the gates for her, 
Giving delight for despair. 
Only a woman — nevermore poor — 





Dead in the snow at the bronze church-door. 














From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SEA STUDIES. 


BY J. A. FROUDE, 


To a man of middle age whose occu- 
pations have long confined him to the 
unexhilarating atmosphere of a library, 
there is something unspeakably delight- 
ful in a sea voyage. Increasing years, if 
they: bring little else that is agreeable 
with them, bring to some of us immunity 
from sea-sickness. The regularity of 
habit on board a ship, the absence of 
dinner-parties, the exchange of the table 
in the close room for the open deck under 
an awning, and the ever-blowing breeze 
which the motion of the vessel forbids to 
sink into a calm, give vigour to the tired 
system, restore the conscious enjoyment 
of elastic health, and even mock us for 
the moment with the belief that age is an 
illusion, and that “ the wild freshness ” of 
the morning of life has not yet passed away 
forever. Above our heads is the arch 
of the sky, around us the ocean, rolling 
free and fresh as it rolled a million years 
ago, and our spirits catch a contagion 
from the elements. Our step on the boards 
recovers its buoyancy. We are rocked to 
rest at night by a gentle movement which 
soothes us into the dreamless sleep of 
childhood, and we wake with the certainty 
that we are beyond the reach of the post- 
man. We are shut off, as in a Catholic 
retreat, from the worries and anxieties of 
the world. No Zimes upon the break- 
fast-table calls our thoughts to the last 
news from Spain or St. Petersburg, or 
the vehemently expressed nothings of last 
night’s debate in Parliament. Once, in- 
deed, when we were crossing the Atlan- 
tic in a Cunard steamer, the steward en- 
tered the saloon with a pile of fresh damp 
sheets under his arm. “Has it come to 
this?” I said to myself. “Has Yankee 
enterprise invaded even the ocean, and 
robbed us even of our ten days’ respite 
from the leading article and the latest in- 
telligence ?” But the steward was but 
playing pleasantly with the spiritual 
appetite of the passengers. He had kept 


back half the stock which he had brought 
with him from Liverpool, and had pre- 
served it between moistened blankets ; 
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if the reality was beyond our reach we 
might stay our hunger with the imaginary 
substitute. This was the explanation of 
the mystery; the waste of waters was 
still unconquered, and such of us as 
prized our brief interval of tranquillity 
were left undisturbed. 

We are speaking at present, however, 
not of the stormy passage across what 
the Americans cali the herring-pond, but 
of the delicious latitudes of the trades, 
where the water is sapphire blue, where 
soft airs breathe lightly on the surface, 
and the sharp jerk of the angry wave is 
never felt; where the flying-fish spring 
from under the bows on either side the 
ship like lines of spreading foam, where 
you sleep with your doors and windows 
wide open, a sheet the heaviest covering 
which you can bear, and the air is sweet 
and cool as in that far distant land where 
Menelaus dwells because he was the son- 
in-law of Zeus: 


Where never falls or rain, or hail, or snow, 
And ever off the sea the whispering breezes 
blow. 


Here newspapers, here letters even 
from those who are nearest to us are an 
intrusion into “the session of sweet 
silent thought ” which has been snatched 
out of the tumult of our ordinary exist- 
ence. We enter the world alone, we 
leave it alone. There is always a part of 
our being into which those who are dear- 
er to us far than our own lives are yet 
unable to enter. The solitary side of our 
nature demands leisure for reflections, 
upon subjects on which the dash and 
whirl of daily business, so long as its 
clouds rise thick about us, forbid the in- 
tellect to fasten itself. 

The mind, nevertheless, cannot steady 
itself by its single strength; we require 
companions — but companions which in- 
trude upon us only when we invite them: 
we require books, and the choice is a 
serious one. Of novels in the cabin 
library there is always a liberal supply. 
Passengers provide themselves with shil- 
ling and sixpenny editions, which are 
strewed about the benches and the hatch- 
ways, and by those whose future is still 
a land of hope and uncertainty are greed- 
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ily perused. As we grow old, however, 
the class of novels which we can read 
with interest rapidly diminishes. The 
love-agonies of the Fredericks and Doro- 
theas cease to be absorbing, as the pos- 
sibilities of such excitements for our- 
selves have set below our horizon. At 
the crisis of the lovers’ fortunes we in- 
cline to the parental view of the situa- 
tion, knowing as we do, by painful expe- 
rience, the realities of the weekly bills 
and the rent-day. A novel which can 
amuse us after middle life must repre- 
sent such sentiments, such actions and 
such casualities as we encounter when 
we have cut our wise teeth, and have be- 
come ourselves actors in the practical 
drama of existence. The taste for ro- 
mance is the first to disappear. The 
taste for caricature lasts longer but event- 
ually follows. Truth alone permanently 
pleases; and works of fiction which 
claim a place in literature must either in- 
troduce us to characters and situations 
which we recognize as familiar, and 
which would interest us if we fell in with 
them ourselves, or, like the adventures 
of the knight of La Mancha, must play 
gracefully and humorously with the dis- 
appointed pursuit of those high ideals 
which the noblest natures follow longest, 
and which never lose their fascination 
for us, even when their ill success is 
most ridiculous. 

But the best company at sea are the 
immortals, those on whom the endurance 
of their works has set the seal of excel- 
lence ; which are read from age to age, 
from era to era, and prove, by the tenac- 
ity of their hold, their correspondence 
with the humanity which under all 
changes remains the same. 

Homer, 4Eschylus, Sophocles, Pindar, 
Horace, Virgil, we never weary of, and in 
our later enjoyment of them we forgive 
and even bless the cnce unpleasant 
measures by which Greek and Latin 
were driven into us so indelibly. One or 
other of these had gone along with me 
over many a mile of land or ocean. 
When not long ago I was preparing for 
an expedition to South Africa I was con- 
sidering which of them should accom- 
pany me on this occasion, when I be- 
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thought me of the third great Athenian 
tragedian, whom at college we had been 
taught to despise. At school I had read 
the statutory four plays and forgotten 
them, and had never looked into Eurip- 
ides since. Aristophanes had sneered at 
him — deans and tutors disliked his tone, 
and taught us to prefer the more austere 
grandeur of his rivals. Deans and tutors 
were probably right. They knew, it is 
likely, no more of him than we did; but 
they had inherited a prejudice ; and prej- 
udice on large subjects is usually a con- 
clusion formed in earlier times by men 
of real intellect. 

Yet it was evident that Aristotle great- 
ly admired Euripides. The most critical 
audience that ever damned or immortal- 
ized a poet had given him a place asa 
dramatist on a level with the greatest 
masters of Athenian sculpture. To 
Goethe his merits as an artist appeared 
of the very highest order. I determined 
that this time I would take Euripides 
with me and try to ascertain the quali- 
ties which had led at once to so marked 
neglect, and to an appreciation so em- 
phatic from judges so well able to form 
an opinion. 

On the first contact with a remarkable 
writer, we often exaggerate his relative 
magnitude. He is for the moment closer 
to us than others with whom we have 
been long familiar; and his light eclipses 
them because they are for the time more 
distant, as the moon, the petty satellite 
of an insignificant planet, quenches the 
brilliancy of the stars. For six weeks 
Euripides became an enchanter for me, 
and the Grecian world was raised from 
the dead into a moonlight visibility, with 
softest lights and shadows black as Ere- 
bus. 

I could soon sympathize with Goethe’s 
admiration. No great poet whose works 
have come down to us equals Euripides 
in the handling of choric metres. The 
arrangement of the words follows the 
thought as a musical accompaniment ; 
now soft as the lowest breathings of an 
£olian harp, now rising into a scream or 
leaping into the stately magnificence of a 
suddenly introduced hexameter. In the 
use of language as a musical instrument, 














Euripides ventured on liberties which of- 
fended the severer taste of the older 
school, but which, for the same reason, 
make his composition of peculiar interest 
to the modern artistic student. 

The method, however, is but the result 
of a cause, the effects of which are 
broader and.deeper. There is a peculiar 
correspondency between the tone and 
feeling with which the plays are pene- 
trated, and the thought on analogous 
subjects of our own age. 

The Greek mind ripened rapidly ina 
single century. Between the expulsion 
of Hippias and the death of Socrates, 
the Athenians passed through a series of 
political and spiritual changes which 
modern Europe has scarcely accomplished 
in five hundred years. In the general 
conception of human life, in the nature 
of the problems with which men of intel- 
lect were occupied, Euripides is a curi- 
ous interpreter of the elements which are 
now surrounding ourselves. We are 
travelling fast on lines parallel to those 
on which he travelled, and he is prob- 
ably nearer to us to-day than he was to 
our fathers forty years ago. We admire 
the plays of Aéschylus as we admire the 
prophecies of Isaiah, as something be- 
yond ourselves, something with which we 
are in imperfect sympathy, which defies 
Imitation, and was possible only under 
intellectual conditions which lie outside 
our own experience. With Euripides, 
on the other hand, we can scarcely read 
a page without pausing to say, how true, 
how subtle, how delicate! without expe- 
riencing the agreeable surprise of meet- 
ing forms of thought and feeling which 
we had imagined peculiar to ourselves, 
expressed in language of exquisite ap- 
propriateness. We are especially con- 
scious of an emotion of this kind at the 
points where Euripides comes in contact 
with the established Greek theology ; 
and we read at these points with deeper 
attention, because we know that a popu- 
lar dramatist is not representing to us 
his own thoughts alone, but is the inter- 
preter of the prevailing sentiment of his 
age. 

How far, to use an expression of Fa- 
ther Newman, the Greek traditional my- 
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thology was the subject of “areal be- 
lief” among the contemporaries of Per- 
icles, is a question to which, at this time 
of day, we can give no very certain an- 
swer. What is “a real belief”? There 
was some belief, for an Athenian assem- 
.bly voted the execution of Socrates for 
impiety. The sacrifice of a cock to Ais- 
culapius shows that Socrates himself 
considered it decent to follow the cus- 
toms of his country. Sophocles, while 
he touches rarely on mythological details, 
is profoundly reverent to the gods. Pin- 
dar, though he was fully aware how 
deeply fable had tinged the accredited 
theogonies, though he admits that it 
would be sin to credit the stories popu- 
larly received, yet places his hand upon 
his lips as if to say the gods are in heav- 
en and we on earth, therefore let our words 
be few. Pindar when he sung of the 
virtues of Athene, Phidias when he carved 
the ivory statue of the virgin goddess for 
the Parthenon, could neither of them 
have been distinctly conscious of direct 
incredulity. Creative genius is tamed as 
effectively by scepticism as a bird bya 
broken wing; and the tendency of high 
intellect to bow before the invisible pow- 
ers which control the existence of the 
material universe is sufficient generally 
to resist the disposition to quarrel with 
difficulties in detail. Once only, so far 
as his works have come down to us, 
Eschylus breaks into revolt. Tie Zeus 
or Jove of the “Prometheus” is the 
“tyrant” of Grecian politics. The su- 
preme ruler of Olympus is represented 
as a malignant and cowardly usurper, 
trampling upon right and justice, owning 
no law but his own licentious passions, 
and careful only to keep his subjects in 
misery and degradation. Prometheus, a 
Titan of the elder generation of gods, re- 
tains the gentler feelings of the dethroned 
dynasty. In pity for the misery of mor- 
tals he teaches them the first rudiments 
of the arts, which will lift them above the 
level of the beasts. The jealous despot 
to whom the degradation of his creatures 
was a pleasure of which he did not 
choose to be deprived, rewards the ene 
thusiast for humanity with an agony of 
endless ages. Prometheus is chained to 
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the highest peak of Caucasus, the spcrt 
of sun and storm, the vulture gnawing at 
his breast. Yet even then, in the midst 
of his sufferings, he defies the demon 
who may torture but cannot destroy 
him. Though wrong is for the present 
triumphant, he holds steady to the con- 
viction that right will conquer in the 
end, that there is a power in the universe 
stronger than Jove, and that at least, far 
off, yet on this side of eternity, justice is 
destined to prevail. 

How a nation whose religious sensi- 
tiveness was so acute as to sentence Soc- 
rates to death could yet permit a drama 
like the “ Prometheus ” to be represented 
and applauded on an Athenian stage, is a 
problem of which no satisfactory solution 
has ever been offered. Professor Blackie 
has produced lately a theory peculiar to 
himself, that although Prometheus may 
appear admirable to us, who believe in 
progress and the rights of man, he might 
have been held in less esteem by an au- 
dience of a more conservative tempera- 
ment, and that we must not make Aéschy- 
lus responsible for our own impieties. 
The play was but one of a trilogy of which 
the remaining parts have perished. Pro- 
fessor Blackie conceives that if the 
whole had survived we should have seen 
Zeus vindicated and the Titan penitent 
upon his knees. To this argument there 
is no answer. We can but judge the sit- 
uation with such notions of right and 
wrong as we possess in our present state 
of moral development. We may regret 
that we are so far advanced upon the 
downhill road that we cannot help our- 
selves. The inversion of moralattributes 
is, however, to modern eyes, complete. 
Not a single trait is omitted in Prome- 
theus himself, of all that to us appears 
the most disinterested goodness. Nota 
single glimpse is allowed to show itself 
of cloven foot or claw, while every qual- 
ity which we most detest and despise is 
assigned with equal care to his oppressor. 
Every feature, we may add, is present 
which belonged to the tyrant of Greek 
tradition, the peculiar abhorrence of re- 
publican Athens. For what purpose, 
save to make Zeus more hateful, was the 
wandering Io brought to the scene of the 
punishment of Prometheus? Io answers 
no purpose of the central play, and is 
connected with it by the loosest of 
threads. She appears only as the victim 
of Zeus’ lust, and abandoned by him to 
the relentless vengeance of his no less 
hateful queen. It is not seriously possi- 
ble to question Aéschylus’ real intention 
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in this play. But it stands alone, and 
never afterwards, so far as we know, did 
he resume the defiant tone. Keble was 
nearer right than Professor Blackie, when 
he called the “ Agamemnon ” the palino- 
dia of the “ Prometheus.” In the * Aga- 
memnon,” as in all his remaining dramas, 
the tone of Aéschylus is the tone of Pin- 
dar —a tone of lofty devotion which rec- 
ognizes in human existence the awful 
workings of an all-ruling Providence, 
supremely terrible, yet supremely just. 
fEschylus, like Goethe after him, had 
battied down his rebellious thoughts, 
content with giving one expression to 
them, and no longer kicked against the 
pricks. The truth when looked at stead- 
ily was not intolerable. It was no part of 
a gifted poet to destroy the faith of his 
fellow-citizems in the reality by tearing in 
pieces the traditionary costume in which 
it was popularly presented to them. Such 
an attitude a wise man will always pre- 
serve, so long as popular beliefs do more 
good than harm, and retain moral life in 
them. 

But as a living genuine belief is the 
best of all possessions, so a dead putrefy- 
ing creed is the most pernicious ; and in 
the generation which succeeded Aéschy- 
lus Greek theology had arrived at a con- 
dition when impassioned and genuine 
minds could no longer keep the peace 
with it. The traditionary mythology had 
grown unconsciously out of the national 
intellect, natural phenomena and spiritual 
allegories combining and crystallizing in 
supernatural narrative. Religions which 
assume a definite shape are composed 
almost invariably of the half-understood 
and corrupted legends of earlier ages. 
They are protected against criticism by 
superstition, and are thus often for long 
periods behind rather than in advance of 
the moral level of the time. Mystical or 
strained interpretations prevent the mis- 
chief which would arise from a literal 
acceptance of the dogma or tradition as 
it stands, and postpone the ultimately in- 
evitable collision between reason and the 
creeds: but nothing can arrest the law 
which condemns bodies which have once 
been alive from corrupting when they are 
dead, or from spreading round them per- 
nicious and poisonous vapours, so long as 
misplaced reverence persists in blinding 
itself to their true condition. A decay- 
ing religion is accompanied always by 
developments of superstition, absurd or 
cruel; because wise men cease to con- 
cern themselves with it, and make over 
the whole subject to cowards and fools, 

















knaves and enthusiasts. Such a process 
had actively commenced in Greece in the 
intellectual ferment which followed the 
Persian war. It continued uninterrupt- 
edly till the completion of the Roman 
conquest, when paganism had become a 
medley of licentious rites and ghastly 
incredulities. Mankind could then bear 
with it no more, and Christianity arose 
over its grave. The five centuries while 
the corruption was going forward wit- 
nessed a spiritual condition so intolerable 
that Lucretius was driven to denounce 
religion as the blackest curse which had 
ever afflicted humanity. Three hundred 
years before Lucretius composed those 
memorable lines, the incipient poison had 
evoked a dramatic protest from the latest 
of the great tragedians of Athens. 

The Bacchic orgies were the grossest 
of the new ceremonies which were bred 
out of the corpse of the once pure faith of 
Greece. Dionysus is rarely mentioned 
by Homer. The worship of Dionysus 
was introduced into Europe from the 
East, and was at once ingrafted upon a 
Greek stem. Dionysus himself was rep- 
resented as of Phcenico-Grecian parent- 
age. His mother was Semele, the daugh- 
ter of Cadmus. She had the fate, like so 
many other ladies, of attracting the at- 
tention of the father of the gods, and of 
becoming with child by him. He had 
come to her disguised. She had never 
seen the brightness of his real presence, 
and persisted in a desire to behold it. 
Her rashness destroyed her. She per- 
ished, and her divine infant, being not 
yet sufficiently matured for complete birth, 
was concealed in his father’s thigh during 
the remainder of the period for which he 
ought to have been in his mother’s womb. 
On this wild and extravagant story were 
grafted the licentious rites which towards 
the close of the first period of Greece 
were intruding themselves into the ser- 
vice of the gods. A legend more or less 
was of small consequence, and might 
have passed without remonstrance. It 
was less easy to sit quiet when drunken- 
ness and lust were being sanctified under 
the name of mysteries. 

The play of the “ Bacche ” opens with 
a monologue from Dionysus himself, who 
has appeared at Thebes, his mother’s 
city, and demanded to be adored as a god. 
The Thebans have hesitated to recognize 
his divinity. He has therefore turned 


the women’s heads, filled them with the 
foulest passions, and sent them out into 
the forest with the queen at their head 
transformed into worse than beasts. The 
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throne of Thebes is occupied by Pen- 
theus, the impersonation of practical good 
sense. Pentheus, hearing that a strange 
youth has appeared, driving women mad 
and calling himself a god, regards him 
either as some mischievous impostor or 
Asiatic conjuror—at any rate, as an im- 
moral scoundrel whom it is his business 
as chief magistrate to arrest and punish. 
A _ being who shows his power in such 
a fashion could not be God, nor anything 
like God. If he was, as he pretended, 
the son of Semele, the probability was 
that Semele had been no better than she 
should be, and had been deservedly burnt 
up for laying her bastard at Zeus’s feet. 
He commands Dionysus to leave the 
state immediately under penalty of the 
gaol and the whip. The aged Cadmus is 
still living, and the prophet Teiresias also, 
who has supreme spiritual authority over 
the Theban people. These two in most 
approved fashion caution Pentheus 
against a hasty resolution. The youth 
might possibly be an impostor, but it was 
no bad thing to have it believed that a 
Theban princess had borne a son to Zeus. 
If he was not a god it might be as well to 
call him so, and venture upon a pious 
fraud.* 

An Athenian audience could not have 
missed the irony of such characteristic 
advice. But Pentheus is too upright to 
listen. He talks like an intelligent home 
secretary who is determined to repress 
rogues and protect public morals. Di- 
onysus is arrested and sent to prison, but 
of course only to triumph. He is repre- 
sented like a questionable genius out of 
the “Arabian Nights,” a glorious being 
of irresistible power without moral at- 
tributes of any kind. The rational Pen- 
theus is mocked, played upon, made 
ridiculous, led through the streets with 
the ¢hyrsus above his head to be the 
scorn of the citizens, and thé comedy 
concludes in horror. He is persuaded to 
go out into the forest. His mother and 
her attendant Mznads mistake him for a 
wild beast, fly upon him and rend him 
limb from limb; and the wretched wom- 
an brings his head in her lap to the pal- 
ace to recover from her drunken frenzy 
and find that she has destroyed her son. 

The mysteries of the Cyprian Venus 
corresponded to those of Dionysus, and 
the “Bacche” has its parallel in the 
“Hippolytus.” The “ Bacche” opens 


* x’ el uh yap tori 6 Bede ovroc: Gc ov o7¢ 
mapa oot Aeyéobw Kal KaTaipeddov Kadag — 
Og éort, Zeuerh 0’ iva don} Oedv réxecv. 
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with a speech from Dionysus; the pro- 
logue of the “ Hippolytus” is spoken by 
Kupris. She too informs us that she is 
a goddess, and that being a goddess she 
chooses to be honoured.* 

Theseus’s son, Hippolytus, she tells 
us, has been wanting in respect for her, 
and she means tobe revenged. Hippoly- 
tus, a brilliant beautiful youth, is pure in 
spirit as in body. No sensual emotion 
has ever clouded for a moment the un- 
sullied mirror of his imagination. Arte- 
mis is the goddess whom he adores, and 
the virgin Artemis is of all her sister di- 
vinities the most odious to the divinity 
of lust. Kupris addresses herself to her 
work in characteristic fashion. She in- 
spires Phoedra, Hippolytus’s stepmother, 
with an incestuous passion for her son. 
Phoedra, who had been a true wife to 
Theseus till the fiend took possession of 
her, struggles against temptation, abhors 
herself, prefers death to dishonour, and 
attempts self-destruction. A wicked old 
nurse persuades her that a sin is nothing 
so long as it is undiscovered, and is al- 
lowed to go in search of Hippolytus and 
bring him to her mistress’s relief. Hip- 
polytus, in dismayed surprise, bursts into 
expressions of indignation, which Phe- 
dra overhears ; she hangs herself in rage 
and despair, and leaves a letter informing 
Theseus that Hippolytus had attempted 
her honour. 

Posidon, lord of the sea, had for some 
previous service bestowed on Theseus 
the privilege of three curses. He, the 
god Posidon, who might be supposed to 
know whether the persons whom The- 
seus might name deserved a malediction, 
yet had undertaken without reserve to 
execute Theseus’s pleasure, indifferent 
to desert or indesert. Theseus, in blind 
rage, refusing to listen to the protesta- 
tions of Hippolytus, discharges one of the 
three bolts upon his son. Posidon, true 
to his engagement, comes up upon the 
strand in front of Hippolytus’s chariot in 
the form of a hideous monster. The 
horses terrified plunge among the rocks. 
Hippolytus is thrown out and mortally 
hurt, and Theseus congratulates himself 
on the prompt execution of the divine 
revenge. 

Too late for any useful purpose, Arte- 
mis now appears and explains the story 
to him. Hippolytus whom he had de- 
stroyed was innocent. Phcedra, though 
in part guilty, had struggled to the best 
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of her ability to be an honest woman, 
but had been driven mad. The mischief 
had been caused entirely by the machina- 
tions of Kupris. She would herself have 
interfered, but Zeus, for reasons of his 
own, chose to let Kupris have her way. 
Hippolytus is brought dying on the stage 
to expire in his father’s arms ; while Ar- 
temis flies away with a half-apology that 
being a goddess she may not with pro- 
priety be present at adeath-scene. 

Here, as in the “ Bacche,” human vir- 
tue is overborne, human tenderness is 
rent in pieces, human life is turned to 
horror and mockery by the interference 
of the gods with it. Kupris, a malignant 
devil that chose to be complimented and 
resented indifference to her allurements, 
extends her revenge to those who had 
never offended her, to make it taste the 
sweeter. Zeus, the father of the gods, 
looks on approving or consenting. Arte- 
mis is forbidden to assist her own inno- 
cent votary; while Posidon, one of the 
three supreme deities of the pantheon, 
has bound himself to do the bidding of a 
blind mortal, and promptly fulfils his 
word, though aware that the curse will 
recoil on the person whose wishes he is 
gratifying. 

Imagination can scarcely conceive a 
group of divine beings less deserving 
human reverence than the omnipotent 
demons who are thus described. The 
sentiment expressed with sad conviction 
by Herodotus, that the character most 
traceable in the gods was jealousy of hu- 
man happiness, seemed to haunt Euripi- 
des as a dreadful certainty; or else he 
was aiming in these varied illustrations 
to hold them. up to the incredulous de- 
testation of his countrymen. 

The same line of thought appears un- 
der a different aspect in the “ Hercules 
Furens.” Hercules, compelled by fate, 
though son of Zeus, to obey the orders 
of Eurystheus, descends as the last of 
his twelve labours to Hades to bring up 
the dog Cerberus. He leaves his wife, 
Megara, with his children in the care of 
Creon, king of Thebes, Megara’s father. 
Hercules is long absent. The Theban 
citizens rise in revolt for liberty, self- 
government, the rights of man, or some 
similar chimera. Creon is killed. The 
power is seized by Lycus, a vulgar dema- 
gogue who despises Hercules as an over- 
rated coward, supposes that he will never 
return, and threatens his family with de- 
struction. The chorus, which, with A‘s- 
chylus and Sophocles, uniformly takes 





the pious side of things, is here less 

















careful of its language, and observes 
that Zeus must be a most negligent god 
to beget children and leave them to such 
strange disasters as he has permitted to 
befall Hercules. Lycus persists in his 
evil purpose. Megara and her children 
are brought out robed in black, and are 
about to be slaughtered ; when Hercules 
comes back at the critical moment, de- 
stroys Lycus, and delivers them. Here 
an old-fashioned, commonplace drama 
would naturally end. The crime is de- 
signed. The victims are in the power of 
the villain. The knife is lifted, and is 
about to fall when the saviour appears ; 
the tyrant is struck down, and the inno- 
cents are saved. Very different from 
this is the issue of the “ Hercules Fu- 
rens.” The rescue of the wife and chil- 
dren by the father is exquisitely tender ; 
the chorus becomingly moralizes and 
concludes that the gods are less unjust 
than they sometimes seem ; but the light 
is only introduced to enhance the gloom 
which is to follow. Hercules and Me- 
gara and the little ones retire into their 
house. The stage is left clear and Ino 
descends trom the sky with Lutta or 
“ Madness” at her side. Her mistress 
Juno, as Ino intimates, regards Hercules 
with implacable hatred, because he was 
the offspring of one of the many amours 
of her husband. Fate had protected him 
till his last labour had been accom- 
plished ; but his work was finished. He 
had fulfilled his course ; he had done the 
task which had been allotted to him. 
Her hand was now free. Zeus had de- 
livered Hercules to her revenge, and he 
was to learn the consequence of having 
the queen of the gods for a foe. She 
Ino had been sent down with her horri- 
ble companion, and Hercules was to be 
made the victim of the genius of frenzy. 
Lutta, the impersonation of the most 
frightful spirit which distracts humanity, 
is herself moved with pity at the doom 
which she is ordered to execute. She 
remonstrates that Hercules has com- 
mitted no crime; he has been distin- 
guished always by piety towards the gods, 
and has been the best of benefactors to 
man. Lutta pleads in vain. Hercules 
has gone to the altar to offer a thanks- 
giving sacrifice for the preservation of 
his family. The madness seizes him. 
His eyeballs roll ; his mouth foams ; he 
believes that in his own little ones he 
sees before him the children of his foe 
Eurystheus; he snatches his bow and 
destroys them ; he kills his children ; he 
kills his wife., The arrow is on the string 
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which is to kill the old Amphitryon, his 
mother’s husband, when Pallas flings him 
into a swoon, from which he awakes re- 
stored to his senses to learn what he has 
done. He lies down in the dust, his 
mantle gathered over his head, in speech- 
less agony. There Theseus finds him 
among the bleeding bodies, and the play 
ends in the unavailing efforts at consola- 
tion under a burden of misery from which 
no relief is thenceforth possible forever, 

Aristotle declares the object of tragedy 
to be di éAéoug kal PoBov éxrorjoai T&v ToLovTéY 
mabnuatwv Kafapotv, The words are‘usually 
taken to point to the sanitary influence of : 
dramatic composition. The poet works 
upon the passions of “pity” and “ ter- 
ror” to produce a moral purification 
of those and their kindred emotions. 
Goethe refuses to believe that Aristotle 
contemplated a purpose in tragedy so re- 
mote from the province of art. He un- 
destands him to mean that after the audi- 
ence has been carried through scenes 
which strain passion and sentiment to 
the uttermost, the storm abates, the agi- 
tated water sinks to rest, and the mind 
is soothed with moderating reflections 
which restore it to calm and self-posses- 
sion. 

Either purpose is so little attained in 
these plays of Euripides that we must 
look further for his real aim. The one 
reflection left behind is a horrid con- 
sciousness that human life is the play- 
thing of a set of hateful beings in com- 
parison with whom the worst imaginable 
mortal is an angel of grace and benig- 
nity. 

We turn next to the “Io,” which, if 
not perfect as a work of art, contains some 
of the most beautiful passages which are 
to be found in all the Greek poetry which 
survives. Here at last we find gods with 
some touch of conscience in them. They 
are still wanton and careless, They cause 
prolonged misery, and might have caused 
terrible crimes if accident had not inter- 
posed. Reflections upon their charac- 
ters are scattered about the play, too 
keenly expressed to be less than the dis- 
tinct conviction of Euripides’ own mind, 
but the catastrophe restores them to 
some possibility of respect. When the 
curtain is lifted, they are discovered not 
to have been absolutely heedless of the 
consequence of their recklessness, and 
the «d@apore of which Goethe speaks is in 
this instance tolerably attained. 

Creusa, daughter of Erectheus, and 
heiress of the Athenian throne, has been 
violated by Apollo, She produces an in- 
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fant boy, which she lays secertly in the 
cave to which Apollo had carried her, in 
the hope that his divine father will not 
neglect him. She returns to look for 
him, and he is gone. Years pass, and 
she can hear no tidings of him, and she 
concludes at last that the babe must have 
been devoured by vultures or beasts of 
prey. In time she marries Xuthus, who 
in her right succeeds her father on the 
throne. She has no second child, though 
she and her husband are passionately 
anxious foran heir. At length they go 
together to Apollo’s temple at Delphi to 
consult the oracle, the lady with many 
curious thoughts, to which her husband, 
who is ignorant of her previous misfor- 
tune, is not admitted. 

Apollo meanwhile, though he had not 
relieved the anxieties of his mistress, had 
not been as careless as she supposed. 
Hermes, at Apollo’s desire, had carried 
the boy from the cave to Delphi, and had 
laid him at the door of the shrine, where 
he had been brought up by the priestess 
as a foundling cast on the charity of the 
god. Here, little guessing whom they 
are encountering, Creusa and Xuthus 
find him a beautiful youth, just passing 
into manhood, under the name of Ion. 
Xuthus enters the temple to learn his 
fate. Creusa remains under the portico, 
falls into a talk with Ion, and at last, she 
scarce knows why, tells him her own 
story, as of some third person, one of her 
friends, 

It is Jon’s first introduction into the 
tangled skein of life, and he forms not 
unnatural reflections on what Creusa has 
related to him. “ How can the gods 
give laws to man,” he asks, “when they 
themselves do not observe the laws ? 
Will ye, oh Phebus, oh Zeus, oh Posi- 
don, punish men for seducing women, 
when ye give the rein thus freely to your 
own licentiousness ? How can men be 
evil when they tread in the steps of the 
gods? The guilt is in the gods,” who 
mark the track which men tread after 
them themselves. 

While Ion is thus learning his first 
lesson in scepticism, the oracle has in- 
formed Xuthus that no further children 
will be born to him, but that he has a 
child already, though he knows it not, 
and that the first youth that he sees after 
he leaves the temple will be his own. 
Xuthus goes out, and at once falls in 
with Ion. He remembers an early indis- 
cretion which makes the story possible. 
He embraces his supposed offspring ; 
Ion accepts the parent who is thus pre- 


;neglect her. 
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ternaturally awarded to him, and they de- 
part together to celebrate the occasion at 
a banquet. 

This is wel! for Xuthus. For Creusa 
it is not so well: she learns that Apollo 
has given her husband all that he desired, 
while herself, though the cause of her 
misery, he has left to barrenness. 

The chorus suggests that Xuthus owes 
the Athenian throne to her. He will now 
He will scheme that this 
new-found son shall be his successor. 
It is too likely, indeed, that, jealous of 
her influence in Athens, he will secretly 
destroy her. Ignorant, like all the world, 
of her own misadventure, the chorus ad- 
vises her to anticipate her husband and 
make away with him and his brat, before 
they make away with her. Her passion 
then bursts out : 


Shall I be silent still, or tell my shame ? 

What now withholds me? Not for me to 
blame 

My husband’s fault, when my own thoughts 
conceal 

An equal sin I shuddered to reveal, 

The guilty secret of my honour’s stain, 

My own lost babe so long bewailed in vain. 


Must I lose all? Ah, must I now see perish 

The one last hope I ceased not still to cherish, 

And yet be patient? Nay, by yon star-set 
sphere, 

By the pure margin of Tritonis’ mere, 

By Pallas’ self, the world my wrongs shall 


know 
I will no more endure this hidden load of woe. 


Oh thou who doth from lifeless things distil 
Sweet music, thou who dost the forest fill 
With the clear bugle note, and from the string 
The breathing soul of melody dost bring ; 
Latona’s son, thee, thee I will arraign ; 

Thee, thee I charge as cause of all my pain. 


I in my maiden innocence was straying, 

Among the bright spring meadows idly play- 
ing, 

Gathering in my lap the saffron crocus flowers ; 

Thou camest glittering with thy golden hair ; 

Thou caughtst me by the wrist, and held me 
there. 

And then thou led’st me to thy cavern bower. 

“Mother,” I shrieked. Ah, far away was she, 

And I was left to destiny and thee, 


The months went by; at length I bore a boy, 
Thy child and mine, and with an awful joy 

I laid him in the cave on thy own bed, 

Where I had lain beside thee. Sure, I said 
That thou wast near, that thou wouldst hear 


him oye 
And save and shield his helpless infancy. 


Too fond illusion — not for those high spirits 
To heed the woes which child of earth in- 
herits ; ; 
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His baby limbs became the wild beasts’ food, 
The eaglet’s claws were reddened in his blood ; 
While through the azure air his shining sire 
Was sounding pzans on his golden lyre. 


The chorus is properly compassionate, 
and delivers the moral reflection that the 
mixed offspring of men and gods rarely 


makes a good end — but they persist in ! 
their advice to Creusa to take care of | 


herself. She resolves in consequence to 
give Ion a dose of poison, and very nar- 
rowly misses doing it. She is discov- 
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aloxpodv pév oe Oeia wave’ eSedévat 
tar’ ovra Kal ui Ta 62 dixara ph eldévat, 
Or again this passage, also from the 
* Helena,” on divination. In the “ Hel- 
ena” the Egyptian legend is _pre- 
ferred to the Homeric. The true Helen 
is supposed to have been snatched away 
from Sparta, and carried to Memphis to 
save her from Paris; while the Helen 
that fled with him to Troy was a phan- 
tom. Upon this Euripides speculates 
why none of the soothsayers in either 


ered, and Ion as nearly escapes having; Greece or Troy warned them to spare 


his mother executed for the crime shejtheir trouble. 


had failed to accomplish. The dignus 
vindice nodus had arrived. Only Apollo 
could now set matters straight. i 
hesitates to appear in person, bein 
afraid of the reproaches which Creusa 
would probably heap upon him. 

Leh TOv Tapobe wémpic Ec pécov MOAR. 

Athene, however, descends in _ his 
place. She explains to Ion and Creusa 
the mystery of their respective identities. 
She suggests that to spare Xuthus disap- 
pointment, they had better keep their se- 
cret to themselves, and she winds up the 
play with the pious observation that 
though the gods might seem for a time 
to act ambiguously, they contrived gen- 
erally to bring matters to a wholesome 
issue in the end. 

With these words this singular drama 
concludes. It is not a tragedy, for it 
closes with general satisfaction. It is 
not a comedy, for the passions worked 
upon are throughout too serious for 
laughter. It is an exhibition of the 
cherished objects of Athenian devotion, 
not in a light so wholly detestable as 
that in which they appear elsewhere, but 
as contrasted to the utmost disadvantage 
with the mortals whom they injured. 

So it is throughout. Even in plays 
not especially directed against the pop- 
ular creed, expressions are let fall as if 
by accident, which show how fast Eurip- 
ides was travelling in the direction of 
secular intelligence. Helen, in the “ Hec- 
uba,” says Kupris or Aphrodite had 
compelled her to elope with Paris. Hec- 
uba answers scornfully, “A pretty jest! 
My son was fair to look on. The Ku- 
pris that compelled you was your own 
appetite. Aphrodite is mortals’ folly, 


and so is fitly named from Aphrosune ” 
(intemperance). 
Again, in the “ Helena: ” — 
Disgraceful is it to understand divinity and 
dogmatic truth, 
And yet be ignorant of justice, 


He still: 





Divination was an art 

still profoundly respected at Athens, yet 

Euripides says : — 

Vain is the seer’s art and full of lies, 

No insight e’er was gained by sacrifice, 

Foolish and fond the dream that things con- 
cealed 

Can be in flight or note of birds revealed. . 

Had Calchas told the army ’twas betrayed, 

Its chiefs were fighting, dying for a shade, 

Their — would not be bleaching on the 
sand, 

And Ilium’s towers would still unruined stand. 


Will ye pretend the gods forbade him speak ? 

Why then with divination do ye seek 

For unpermitted knowledge? Leave the fool 

By seers’ arts his erring steps to rule ; 

Burnt offerings never filled the idler’s store ; 

Knowledge and insight are the best diviners 
—ask no more. 


There remains another feature in the 
Greek creed, a form of superstition not 
apparently growing faint, but increasing 
in distinctness of recognition and gath- 
ering increasing hold on the imagination ; 
which possessed for Euripides a terrible 
interest, and seemed to fascinate him 
with its horror. It was a superstition 
marvellous in itself, and more marvellous 
for the influence which it was destined 
to exert on the religious history of man- 
kind. On the one hand, it is a manifest- 
ation of Satan under the most hideous of 
aspects ; on the other, it is an expres- 
sion and symbol of the most profound of 
Spiritual truths. 

Throughout human life, from the first 
relation of parent and child to the organ- 
ization of a nation or a church, in the 
daily intercourse of common life, in our 
loves and in our friendships, in our toils 
and in our amusements, in trades and in 
handicrafts, in sickness and in health, in 
pleasure and in pain, in war and in peace, 
at every point where one human soul 
comes in contact with another, there is 
to be found everywhere, as the condition: 
of right conduct, the obligation to sacri- 
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fice self. Every act of man which can 
be called good is an act of sacrifice, an 
act which the doer of it would have left 
undone had he not preferred some other 
person’s good to his own, or the excel- 
lence of the work on which he was en- 
gaged to his personal pleasure or conven- 
ience. In common things the law of 
sacrifice takes the form of positive duty. 
A soldier is bound to stand by his col- 
ours. Every one of us is bound to speak 
the truth whatever the cost. But beyond 
the limits of positive enactment, the same 
road, and the same road only, leads up to 
the higher zones of character. The good 
servant prefers his employer to himself. 
The good employer considers the welfare 
of his servant more than his own profit. 
The artisan or the labourer, who has the 
sense in him of preferring right to wrong, 
will not be content with the perfunctory 
execution of the task allotted to him, but 
will do it as excellently as he can. From 
the sweeping of a floor to the governing 
of a country, from the baking of a loaf to 
the watching by the sick-bed of a friend, 
there is the same rule everywhere. It 
attends the man of business in the 
crowded world ; it follows the artist and 
the poet into his solitary studio. Let the 
thought of self intrude, let the painter 
but pause to consider how much reward 
his work will bring to him, let him but 
warm himself with the prospects of the 
fame and the praise which is to come to 
him, and the cunning will forsake his 
hand, and the power of his genius will be 
gone from him. The upward sweep of 
excellence is proportioned, with strictest 
accuracy, to oblivion of the self which is 
ascending. 

From the time when men began first to 
reflect, this peculiar feature of their na- 
ture was observed. The law of animal 
life appears to be merely self-preserva- 
tion; the law of man’s life is self-annihi- 
lation; and only at times when men have 
allowed themselvés to doubt whether they 
are really more than developed animals 
has self-interest ever been put forward as 
a guiding principle. Honesty may be 
the best policy, said Coleridge, but no 
honest man will act on that hypothesis. 
Sacrifice is the first element of religion, 
and resolves itself in theological language 
into the love of God. 

Only those, however, who are them- 
selves noble-minded can consciously ap- 
prehend a noble emotion. Truths are 
perceived and acknowledged, perhaps for 
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a time are appropriately acted on. They 
pass on into common hands; like gold 





before it can be made available for a cur- 
rency, they become alloyed with baser 
metal. The most beautiful feature in 
humanity, the distinct recognition of 
which was the greatest step ever taken 
in the course of true progress, became, 
when made over to priests and theolo- 
gians, the most hideous and most ac- 
cursed of caricatures. 

By the side of the law of sacrifice it 
was observed also from obvious experi- 
ence that the fortunes of man were com- 
passed with uncertainties over which he 
had no control. The owner of enormous 
wealth was brought to the dunghill, the 
prince to adungeon. The best and the 
worst were alike the prey of accidents. 
Those who had risen highest in earthly 
distinction were those who seemed 
specially marked for the buffets of des- 
tiny. Those who could have’ endured 
with equanimity the loss of riches and 
power, could be reached through loss of 
honour, through the sufferings of family 
and friends, through the misgivings of 
their own hearts on the real nature of the 
spiritual powers by which the earth and 
universe are governed, 

The arbitrary caprice displayed in 
these visitations of calamity naturally 
perplexed even the wisest. Conscious 
that they were in the hands of forces 
which it was impossible to resist, of 
beings whose wrath the most perfect vir- 
tue failed to avert, men inferred that the 
benevolence of the gods was crossed by 
asportive malignity. They saw that all 
that was most excellent in human society 
was bought by the Sacrifice of the few 
good tothe many worthless. The self- 
devotion of those who were willing to 
forget themselves was exacted as the 
purchase-money of the welfare of the rest. 
The conclusion was that the gods envied 
mankind too complete enjoyment. They 
demanded of them from time to time the 
most precious thing which they pos- 
sessed, and the most precious possession 
of any family or nation was the purest 
and most innocent member of it. 

It was among the Semitic nations that 
the propitiatory immolation of a humin 
being first became an institution. Ho- 
mer knew nothing of it. The Trojan 
youths who were slaughtered at the pyre of 
Patroclus were the victims merely of the 
wrath of Achilles, and the massacre of 
them was the savage accompaniment of 
the funeral rites of his dead friend. By 
the Semitic nations of Palestine, the eld- 
est born of man and beast was supposed 
to belong to the gods, and at any mo- 

















ment might be claimed by them. The 
intended sacrifice of Isaac is an evident 
allusion to the customs from which the 
son of Abraham was miraculously re- 
deemed. The deaths of the first-born in 
every house in Egypt on the night of the 
Passover, the story of Jephthah, the brief 
but expressive mention of the king of 
Moab, who, in distress, impaled his son 
on the wall of his city, the near escape of 
Jonathan, whom the lot had detected, as 
marked by the curse of his father, the 
Pheenician legend of the exposure of 
Andromeda to the sea-monster, point all 
in the same direction. The Carthagin- 
ians,a colony from Tyre, at the crisis of 
their struggle with Rome, devoted to the 
anger of the gods four hundred of the 
sons of their principal nobles. 

At some time in the interval between 
Homer and the Persian wars, this singu- 
lar superstition was carried into Greece, 
and was at once incorporated in the re- 
ceived mythology. The great national 
story of the Trojan war was probably the 
first which it interpreted; and then 
sprung up in the midst of it the as yet 
unknown incident which has impressed 
so powerfully the imagination of man- 
kind, the sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis. 

The name Iphigenia is probably Jeph- 
thagenia, a Grecized version of “ Jeph- 
thah’s daughter,” and reveals the origin 
of the story. The “ idea” once accepted 
passed into other heroic traditions. Hu- 
man sacrifice, symbolic or actual, was 
adopted into the religious ceremonials of 
Athens. It wasa growing belief which 
spread through successive generations, 
and prepared the way in the end for the 
reception of the doctrine of the Christian 
atonement. But before the key to the 
mystery was revealed, the frightful con- 
ception inspired the purest minds in 
Greece with a repugnance proportional 
to the fascination which it exercised on 
the multitude. 

No less than six of the most important 
plays of Euripides revolve on this Semitic 
innovation on the creed of Homer; the 
two “Iphigenias,” “in Aulis” and “in 
Tauris,” the “ Hecuba,” the “ Alcestis,” 
the “ Heraclidz,” and the “ Phcenissz.” 

The “ Hecuba,” perhaps, marks a tran- 
sition stage in which the Semitic notion 
of sacrifice to the gods is imperfectly 
blended with the earlier Greek necro- 
mancy. The scene of the play is the 


Thracian Chersonese, where the Grecian 
fleet is detained by foul winds after the 
fall of Troy, as it was detained before at 
Aulis. 


The shade of Achilles appears, 
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and intimates that the army will not be 
allowed to return till some young maiden 
is made over to him. The Ulysses of 
Homer, when he visits the realms of the 
dead, slaughters a heifer and a ram. 
The blood is collected in a trench, where 
the ghosts present themselves to drink, 
and in drinking obtain strength to speak. 
Achilles similarly requires blood to 
drink ; but the stream which flows from 
the veins of an animal will not satisfy 
his thirst: he demands the blood of a 
human being.* 

A victim is found in Polyxena, the last 
surviving daughter of Priam’s queen who 
remains to her mother, after Cassandra 
had been appropriated by Agamemnon. 
The poetic ingenuity of Euripides is em- 
ployed in its highest form to exhibit the 
piteousness of the selection, to excuse, 
so far as excuse is possible, the human 
instruments of so dark a deed, and to 
hold up to indignant hatred the fiends 
who compel it to be done. He shows us 
Hecuba, late the honoured wife of the 
imperial Priam, on the pinnacle of earth- 
ly splendour, now husbandless, a wretch- 
ed slave, with the terror of the sacked 
city and “garments rolled in blood” 
fresh upon her soul. Her youngest son, 
Polydorus, who had been sent to Thrace 
for security, she believed to be still left 
to her; but Polydorus had been mur- 
dered by his guardian, and she must now 
see her innocent Polyxena offered up to 
the ferocity of a vampyre. 

Polyxena, when she hears her fate, 
thinks only of her mother’s desolation. 
The mother thinks only of her child, and 
prays that Achilles will be satisfied with 
her own wretched life in exchange. The 
hard-eyed warriors themselves are melted 
with the pity of the scene. The cause is 
pleaded before the council ; Agamemnon, 
remembering his own agonies, feebly in- 
terposes. But Ulysses, in whom Euripi- 
des describes the object of his bitterest 
detestation, an Athenian demagogue, re- 
plies that good service to the common- 
wealth must not be left unrewarded; 
Achilles must not have to complain of 
the ingratitude of his comrades, and 
Achilles requires a daintier morsel than 
a broken-down old woman. 

It is decided that Achilles must have 


* Neoptolemus says at the altar : 
© rai IIndéwe ratup 8 éudc, 
AéSat you pot rag dé KnAnrnpiove 
vexpav dyayouc. éAbe 0’ we mine pédav 
Kopig axparovéc alua: 6 cot dwpovueda 
OTpurog Te Kayw. 
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his will; yet while the chiefs insist upon 
the death and witness it, all other feelings 
are lost in admiration of the bravery of 
the Trojan maiden. She refuses to be 
bound, she bares her throat with her own 
hand and presents it to the knife. She 
arranges her modest dress that when she 
falls she shall fall decently : 
kporrovo’ d kporrew bupar’ dpoévar xpéwr, 
She dies amidst cries of applauding pity, 
and the spectators bound forward to pay 
the last honours 
Ti Téptoo’ ebxapdin 
puynrr’ dpiary. 
And what follows? We are to look now 
for the x@0apocc, the soothing sense of final 
satisfaction or the moral elevation or 
purification ; and whatis it? The mother 
becomes a furious maniac. Talthybius, 
the herald who brings the news ot her 
daughter’s death to her, doubts whether 
the existence of God be not a dream of 
fools, and whether man is not the sport of 
blind fate or chance. 


Oh God! what shall I say? That thou re- 
gard’st our deeds, 

Or that the faith that there are gods at all 

Is better than a visionary dream | 

And chance alone is lord of human things ? 


The play is complicated by a double 
tragedy. Polyxena is sacrificed. Poly- 
dorus is murdered by his host to enhance 
the misery of the mother, and the atten- 
tion is divided between the treachery of 
Polymnestor, and the necessity imposed 
upon the unwilling Grecian leaders by 
the religious sentiments of Greece. Not 
the least noticeable feature is the degra- 
dation of the heroes of the earlier tradi- 
tion by the debasement of the popular 
creed. Achilles has become an Asiatic 
ghoul. Ulysses has degenerated into 
the eloquent orator, the dexterous master 
of the arts of democratic persuasion, 
whose natural manliness is lost in the 
commonplace sentiments of the received 
beliefs of his age. 

The vampyre of the “ Hecuba” be- 
comes in the “Iphigenias” a goddess. 
In both these plays the virgin-sacrifice is 
the sole motive of the action. In both 
the natural virtues of humanity are ex- 
hibited as endeavouring to avert the ca- 
tastrophe. In both the virgin Artemis, 
the object of the pure devotion of Hippol- 
ytus, appears under the revolting aspect 
of an Indian idol. 

As in the “ Hecuba,” an unseen cause 
prevents the fleet from sailing out of 
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Aulis. The Fates have noted that Troy 
must fall, but none the less the conditions 
must be fulfilled. Artemis requires, 
through the lips of the prophet Calchas, 
that the most beautiful damsel in Greece 
must die. Iphigenia, Agamemnon’s 
daughter, possesses the unhappy pre-emi- 
nence, and the unanimous voice of the 
camp demands that she must suffer. 
Achilles, for whose bride she had been 
destined, would have saved her, but he 
declares sadly that his own myrmidons 
would be the first to turn upon him. 
Iphigenia is carried to the altar. Like 
Polyxena she stands there alone, her fa- 
ther weeping at her side, and the purpose 
is carried out till the knife is buried in 
her throat. Then only the popular feel- 
ing, not too utterly corrupted by sacerdo- 
talism, to acquiesce without a pang, al- 
lows the dramatist to throw a cloud over 
the closing scene. Iphigenia disappears. 
A bleeding kid is seen upon the ground 
in her place: the grim goddess had 
snatched her, like another Isaac, from 
destruction. The intention is accepted 
for the act. But Iphigenia is reserved 
only for a fate to which death would have 
been preferable. She is carried by Arte- 
mis to the gloomy Tauric Chersonese, 
where the rites which in Greece were as 
yet but occasional, were the established 
custom of the Scythian savages. She 
becomes priestess at a shrine where every 
stranger is slaughtered who lands on that 
inhospitable shore. On Iphigenia falls 
the duty of preparing them for execution, 
and she discharges her horrid task with- 
out remorse or objection, till fate brings 
thither her brother Orestes and his 
friend. The frequency of the religious 
murders in which she has borne her part 
is indicated ina line which recalls the 
account of the block in the king’s palace 
at Coomassie. The altar stone is daubed 
thick with yellow stains from the blood 
which has been shed uponit. Iphigenia, 
so long as she is ignorant that Orestes is 
her brother, commences the preliminary 
rites with cold and scurcely-felt compas- 
sion, and only when she discovers the 
truth, her objections as a priestess yield 
before the emotions of relationship. She 
consents to fly with her brother and his 
companion, carrying with her the image 
of the precious goddess to whose service 
she is still devoted. They are pursued, 
and would have been taken, when Athene 
takes command of the situation. Thoas, 
the king, is warned to let themgo. Ores- 
tes is to return to Greece with his sister, 
and be purified at Athens for his mother’s 











murder, while an altar is to be raised in 
Attica for Artemis; and that she shall 
not be robbed of her customary honours 
a festival is to be instituted, at which a 
priest shal! annually shed the blood of 
some human victim.* 

It might be doubted so far whether 
Euripides contemplated human sacrifices 
to the gods, as having been actually ac- 
complished in Greece itself. Polyxena 
was an Offering to the shade of a mortal ; 
Iphigenia had been rescued at the moment 
of death; but three plays remain which 
leave no room for uncertainty: the “ Al- 
cestis,” the “ Phoenissz,” and the “ He- 
raclidz. In the “ Alcestis” the wife is 
sacrificed for her husband, in the “ Phe- 
nisse” a Theban youth for his country, 
in the “Heraclide” a sister for her 
brothers. In each case there is no natu- 
ral connection between the suffering of 
the victim and the advantages received 
from it. The occasion is merely the arbi- 
trary pleasure of an omnipotent some- 
thing that chose to make the death of an 
innocent human being the condition of 
his favours. 

The * Alcestis” has lately been made 
familiar to English readers in the version 
of Mr. Browning. Excellent as Mr. 
Browning’s workmanship invariably is, 
he will himself acknowledge that no Eng- 
lish rendering can produce the effect of 
the original. English words carry with 
them English associations, and no mod- 
ern language can generate the intellectual 
atmosphere in which the characters of a 
drama constructed on so extravagant an 
hypothesis can appear like breathing men 
and women. Itis only inthe speech of a 
people among whom this and its kindred 
superstitions entered into the ordinary 
belief, that the imagination can be brought 
into sympathy with the actors, or in which 
the motive can have sufficient verisimili- 
tude for the purposes of dramatic illu- 
sion. A translation so recent, however, 
and so well known, makes it unnecessary 
to dwell in detail upon this play; and the 
more so, as even here also to some ex- 
tent Euripides condescends to human 
weakness, and after Death has carried off 
es prey permits Hercules to tear it from 

im. 


* vouov Te Oé¢ tovd’* Srav éopraly Aéwe 
THe one apayne Grow’ éxroyétw Sipog 
depy moc dvdpo¢ aipar’ éaviétw 
éciag Exatt, Oéa @ drO¢ Tysde Ex7. 
Iphigenia in Aulis, \l. 1458-1461. 
The words imply that the throat was to be pierced till 
the blood ran. Without shedding of blood there was 


no remission, but it need not have been absolutely the 
life’s blood. 
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The “ Pheenissz.” takes its name from 
the Phoenician women of whom the cho- 
rus is composed ; but the plot, the scene, 
and the actors are purely Greek; and 
Pheenicians were doubtless introduced 
into it, and the name was selected for the 
play, to indicate the source of the super- 
Stition against which it is so evidently 
directed. The subject is the legend of 
the house of CEdipus, the familiar and 
favourite ground of the Greek tragedian. 
The period of the story is the same 
which Aéschylus selects for the “Seven 
against Thebes,” and Sophocles for the 
“ Antigone.” Euripides, however, treats 
the subject in his own manner, and intro- 
duces incidents peculiar to himself. 

He traces the original cause of the 
curse which had fallen on the Labdacida. 
Laius, the father of CEdipus, had fallen 
into the peculiar vice which dishonoured 
Greek civilization, Euripides hints that 
he was but imitating an example already 
set by Zeus, but a curse overtakes him 
notwithstanding. If he has a son he is 
to die by that son’s hand. The son who 
kills him is to commit incest with his own 
mother, and to beget sons in turn who 
are destined to destroy one another. 
Two of the three catastrophes have been 
accomplished when the “ Phoenisse ” 
opens. (éJlipus, ignorant of his parent- 
age, has killed his father and has married 
his mother Jocasta. On discovering what 
he has done he has torn out his eyes in 
despair. Eteocles and Polynices, the off- 
spring of this.imcestuous connection, to 
escape the doom which threatens them, 
have agreed to reign in Thebes on altere 
nate — and never to be present there 
simultaneously. Eteocles, as the elder, 
takes the first turn, and when his year is 
out refuses to resign. Polynices has 
married an Argive princess, and brings 
an Argive.army with six Peloponnesian 
chiefs,to compel his brother to fulfil his 
compact. Thus, in spite of precautions, 
the doom is made complete. The broth- 
ers meet in single combat, and die as had 
been foretold. So far Euripides runs 
along the established lines; but within 
the larger circle he introduces his pecul- 
iar underplot. The fate of Eteocles and 
Polynices has been determined irrevers- 
ibly by destiny. The fate of Thebes itself 
is, still uncertain. Whether Thebes itself 
is to fall before the invaders, or whether 
the race sprung from the dragons’ teeth 
are to hold inviolate the sacred city, 
hangs still unsettled in the balance of the 
gods. Thebes may be saved, but the 
gods require blood. A beautiful youth 
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of the dragon’s race must be sacrificed. 
One poor lad alone meets the required 
conditions — Meneeceus, Jocasta’s neph- 
ew, son of the aged Creon. As Hecuba 
would have died for Polyxena, and Pyla- 
des for Orestes, so Creon prays the gods 
to take him in the place of the boy whose 
life is all before him, The gods adhere 
to the daintier morsel. Creon in his mis- 
ery prefers that Thebes should perish, 
and implores Meneeceus to fly. Mene- 
ceus declares that while his companions 
are risking their lives in battle before the 
gates it shall not be said of him that he 
is careful of his own. He ascends the 
wall and drives the knife into his heart. 
The hosts of the Argives melt away and 
Thebes is saved. 

Heroic, it may be said—a noble ex- 
ample to the youth of Athens, whose 
country was now threatened by the Spar- 
tans. In part, perhaps, this was the 
poet’s meaning, but the name of the play 
points to an ulterior object. His real 
purpose appears, where no mistake is 
possible, in the “ Heraclide.” 

After the death of Hercules, the perse- 
cution which he had endured from Eurys- 
theus was extended to his surviving chil- 
dren, the Heraclida. They had fled from 
Argos with their grandmother Alcmena 
and their aged guardian Iolaus. Wher- 
ever they had taken refuge they had been 
followed by the messenger of Eurystheus 
to demand their surrender or expulsion. 
They had thus wandered from court to 
court till they arrived at Athens, and ap- 
pealed to the generosity of Theseus. 
There, too, the Argive messenger ap- 
peared. Theseus replied to the imperi- 
ous menace of his master, that Eurys- 
theus might do his worst. Eurystheus, 
in consequence, invades Attica, and the 
Athenian people resolve gallantly to pro- 
tect their guests. 

Brave men fighting on the side of jus- 
tice might expect the gods to be on their 
side. The gods are willing, but the con- 
dition is insisted on as indispensable, 
that a maiden must be sacrificed, and 
Theseus, who is willing to meet Eurys- 
theus in battle, yet cannot ask an Athe- 
nian citizen to surrender his daughter to 
a fate sohorrible. If the Heraclidz were 
given up they were to die, and Alcmena, 
who had borne Hercules to Zeus, was to 
suffer with them. Under such circum- 
stances Zeus might have been expected 
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I may not reproach him, 
But he does know if he deals justly by me. 


But Zeus was at a banquet with the 
“Ethiopians, or he was asleep, or toying’ 
with some new mistress. From Zeus 
there was no hope. If there was hope 
anywhere, it was from some generous 
human soul. Macaria, one of the Herac- 
lide, and seemingly the only sister 
among them, is the most beautiful figure 
which Euripides has drawn. Her name, 
“the blessed one,” indicates the delight 
with which he regarded his own inven- 
tion. Macaria considers that if Theseus 
and his countrymen are ready to risk 
their lives in defence of her brothers, 
and if the gods make a maiden’s blood 
the price of their support, she is herself 
the most appropriate victim. Iolaus in 
despair would rather die himself a hun- 
dred times ; but a hundred Iolaus’s would 
not be accepted ; the gods must have a 
lamb without spot, and Macaria chooses 
her lot, and sweetly and calmly resigns 
herself to it. She indulges in no illu- 
sions. Life is beautiful to her and death 
is terrible, and death may not be all. 
Theology had made the gods so hideous 
that the thought of a possible future 
brought no relief or consolation with it. 
The hope was rather that death at least 
was a limit to the dominion of beings so 
wanton in their cruelty. If another life 
lay before her, Macaria trusted that her 
voluntary self-immolation might pass to 
her credit. But no poet ever wrote lines 
more true to the real thoughts of sad and 
serious humanity than the passionate de- 
sire that the grave may be the end which 
he places in the lips of his dying heroine. 

eln 6 pévror under’ ef yap éouev 

KaKet wepyuvac oi Pavovpéevor /3poTar, 

ov old? Grrot Tig TpéWerar’ Td yap Oaveiv 

kaxav péytotov pupuakov vouicerat. 


Oh, that there may be nothing. If again 
Beyond the grave we wake once more to pain, 
What hope will then remain to us? To die 
Is of all ills the surest remedy. 


Saddest aspiration to which in the dark- 
est hour a suffering mortal can be driven! 
Against so gloomy a background the sac- 
rifice shines with more brilliant intensity 
— yet what better could Macaria ask or 
wish ? If we are to regard a life beyond 
the grave with hopeful expectation, we 
must believe that some just, wise, and 


to interpose to save his mistress and his | good Being in the last resort presides 


grandchildren. 
unnaturally ; 


Alcmena exclaims not over the universe. 


When, instead of a 


| wise, good Being, mankind have created 
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for themselves a power whose attributes, 
so far as they are recognizable on earth, 
resemble those of some malignant fiend, 
a Macaria can but exclaim, “ May there 
be nothing!” A Hamlet will say: 


To die, —to sleep, — 
No more ; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural ills 
That flesh is heir to. °’Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. 


Iolaus shrieks against the sentence 
which Macaria has pronounced against 
himself. The chorus, sadly knowing 
with how small a hope of recompense 
hereafter she was departing, rebukes his 
profitless impatience, knowing that, rec- 
ompense or no recompense, the road of 
self-devotion is still the best to follow. 


The tides of life uneven flow 
And even betwixt weal and woe, 
We drift and waver to and fro, 
Because the gods will have it so. 


I see the great ones prostrate lie, 
I see the beggar lifted high, 

And none his destined fate can fly, 
And all in vain we strive or cry. 


Fret not, old man, nor feebly rave, 

For one thou canst not, must not save ; 
The maid self-doomed and nobly brave, 
For land and kindred meets the grave. 


True daughter of a princely line, 

Eternal glory shall be thine, 

From age to age, with light divine, . 

The glow of this thy deed around thy name 
shall shine. 


All generations shall call thee “ Maca- 
ria” or “Blessed.” Not thee, but one 
not wholly unlike. Not one who was 
herself the victim, but one through whose 
heart the sword pierced as she sat under 
the cross where these impassioned con- 
ceptions found at last their explanation 
and consummation. 

The Epicurean philosophers, as relig- 
ion waned, threw themselves into the 
study of natural phenomena. They be- 
lieved that as man became acquainted 
with the physical laws of the universe, 
superstition would disappear, and a code 
of practical rules could be created on 
theories of expediency. Science might 
plume itself on its splendid discoveries ; 
but human nature was stronger than sci- 
ence, and in spite of it, and by the side 
of it, witchcraft, magic, necromancy, 
with their attendant abominations, de- 
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veloped out of the putrescent corpse of 
paganism. Lucretius would not.have se- 
lected the sacrifice of Iphigenia as an il- 
lustration of the atrocities which could 
be provoked by religion unless the spirit 
which had presided at Aulis had been 
still alive and active. Those who would 
draw the horoscope of the spiritual fu- 
ture of mankind from the progress of 
knowledge, will find their forecasts de- 
feated by forces which they disdain to 
recognize. Far as they may extend the 
confines of discovery, the shoreless in- 
finite of the unknown will extend beyond 
them, and the hopes and fears of what 
may lie in that impenetrable region must 
ever have an influence stronger than rea- 
son on the spiritual convictions of hu- 
manity. Lucretius boasted that he had 
trampled religion under his feet, and that 
natural philosophy would sit henceforth 
triumphant on the throne from which 
God had been deposed. The especial 
aspect of religion which had been chosen 
to illustrate its hatefulness, was on the 
eve of becoming the soul of a creed 
which was to remodel human society, 
and open a new era. The doctrine of 
human sacrifice, which had exerted so 
strange and growing a fascination, was to 
lose its horrors while retaining its en- 
nobling influence. The emotions and 
the conscience were reconciled whem 
God himself became his own victim. 

The events of history are a mocking 
commentary on the conclusions and ex- 
pectations of the wisest of us. What to 
the Roman sages appeared an atrocious 
superstition in a few generations was to 
appear to all the civilized world as the 
most divine of truths, while the religion 
built upon it was to adopt for its supreme 
ceremonial observance a theory which 
Cicero had declared too ridiculous for 
the credulity of an idiot. 

So strange are Cicero’s words that he 
might be thought, being pontifer maxi- 
mus that year, to have prophesied, not 
knowing what he said: 


Cum fruges Cererem, vinum Liberum dici- 
mus, genere nos quidem sermonis utimur 
usitato. Sed ecquem tam amentem esse putas 
qui illud quo vescatur Deum credat esse ?— 
(De Naturé Deorum, lib. iii. c. 16.) 


When we speak of bread as Ceres or of 
wine as Liber, we use a customary form of 
expression ; but who was ever so mad as to 
believe that the bread and wine on which he 
fed could be God? . 











From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER IV. 


YORKE was not the only person fas- 
cinated by Miss Cunningham’s grace and 
beauty. On all sides the new arrival was 
pronounced to be a charming addition to 
Mustaphabad society, the general chorus 
of approval being subject perhaps to 
reservation in the case of the parents of 
the Misses Glumme and Peart, who must 
have felt that those young ladies were 
now displaced from the position of reign- 
ing belles which they had occupied since 
their arrival at Mustaphabad the previous 
cold season. Entertainments were set 
on foot in all directions in honour of the 
occasion, heralded by a ball given by the 
hussars, when the new Calcutta mat laid 
down in their spacious mess-room, and 
which those gallant officers had ordered 
specially for the /é¢e, was pronounced on 
all sides to be even better with the pave- 
ment underneath, for dancing upon, than 
a wooden floor. Not so elastic, perhaps, 
but so slippery and even. Previous to 
that occasion our ardent young subaltern 
had been vouchsafed merely a few 
glimpses of the lady who now filled all his 
thoughts. Once, when he passed her driv- 
ing again on the course with her father ; 
but, alas! there was no band that even- 
ing, and the carriage did not stop. Then, 
one morning while the 76th were out at 
drill, and the old major was blundering 
away worse than ever, till all the officers 
were visibly out of temper, the adjutant 
offering his advice, without any pretence 
of concealment, for releasing the regiment 
out of its clubbed state, and even the 
stolid sepoys were laughing, Yorke — 
looking from his vantage-ground at the 
head of the light company across the 
plain which extended along the front of 
the station, and which served as parade- 
ground for the different regiments in 
garrison —saw some figures on horse- 
back emerging from the cloud of dust 
which marked the spot where the dra- 
goons were exercising — figures which, 
as they came nearer, he made out to be 
the commissioner and his daughter, ac- 
companied by Captain Sparrow and the 
brigadier on his grey pony. They had 
evidently been watching the cavalry, and 
were now coming to look at the infantry. 
A sense of shame at the ridiculous figure 
the regiment presented almost overcame 
the rising at his heart as the fair vision 
approached them. Still, a lady would 
hardly detect the little faults of manceu- 
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vring so obvious to the military eye; the 
men, at any rate, marched well, for the 
major had not been long enough in com- 
mand to diminish their efficiency in this 
respect, and a finer-looking set was not 
to be seen in the army. Miss Cunning- 
ham had expressed a wish to see a sepoy 
regiment on parade; the party was evi- 
dently coming this way at her sugges- 
tion. But no! just as they reached the 
point where the road to the city inter- 
sects the plain at right angles to the 
parade-grounds, and were near enough 
for Yorke to mark that she was riding a 
handsome chestnut Arab, and that she 
looked, if possible, even more graceful in 
her riding-habit than in ordinary costume, 
the party stopped, and after exchanging 
salutations separated, the brigadier alone 
continuing his course in the direction of 
the regiment, while the others cantered 
off towards the city, a slight cloud of 
dusk tracking their steps. 

At sight of the approaching brigadier, 
evidently bent on criticism, for battalion- 
drill was a strong point with him, Major 
Dumble hastily dismissed the regiment ; 
and while the other officers adjourned to 
the mess-house, Yorke returned to his 
bungalow to chew the cud of disappoint- 
ment. 

The next time he saw the fair vision of 
his waking dreams, she was again driving 
with her father on the course, who. this 
time occupied the back-seat with Dr. 
Mackenzie Maxwell, the civil surgeon,— 
a stranger sitting beside the young lady, 
a middle-aged, soldierlike man, in plain 
clothes, wearing a helmet of felt witha 
white turban round it, and who Yorke 
thought must be a traveller, such a sun- 
protecting head-dress not being com- 
monly worn of an evening. Yorke, who 
did not venture to approach the carriage 
on this occasion when it stopped near 
the band, asked Buxey, the station pay- 
master, sitting alone in his buggy, who 
the visitor might be. “Be?” replied 
Buxey; “why, Falkland, of course,” 
as if the question was a superfluous 
one; and, indeed, as soon as Yorke 
heard the name, he knew who the 
stranger was; for Colonel Falkland was 
famous both in war and peace, distin- 
guished for gallantry and skill in various 
campaigns, and holding high office in 
that part of India, being at present com- 
missioner of the territory adjacent to 
Mustaphabad. “Is Miss Cunningham’s 
godfather, you know,” continued Buxey. 
“She was born in ’36, at Benares ; Cun- 
ningham was assistant magistrate there, 







































and Falkland and I were stationed there 
with our regiments, ensigns both of 
us. Mackenzie Maxwell was 'there too; 
he had just joined the —th on first 
coming out, as assistant surgeon. Falk- 
land and Cunningham were great friends 
even then; and when Mrs. Cunningham 
died —she was a famous beauty, poor 
thing, and died in the first year after her 
marriage — Falkland used to spend the 
best part of his time at Cunningham’s 
house, looking after the baby, while its 
father was at cutchery: hundreds and 
hundreds of times I suppose he has 
dandled her on his knee. Then my reg- 
iment moved to Dinapore, and he got 
appointed to the staff in Afghanistan — 
his first piece of luck that was, for a lot of 
the fellows in his regiment were killed ; 
and Cunningham sent the child home in 
charge of Mrs. Spangle, the collector’s 
wife at Benares: Spangle was a very 
crack coilector, and would have risen 
very high in the service if he hadn’t died 
of liver. And now we are all met again 
after nearly twenty years, all except 
Spangle; I knew Falkland would not be 
long in coming over to see his god- 
daughter after she arrived. There he is, 
a brevet-colonel of three years’ standing, 
and me still a captain, although nine 
and a half months senior to him in the 
service. See what it is to have luck. I 
don’t grudge Falkland his brevets, you 
know; he has deserved them if evera 
man did: but if our regiment had gone 
to Cabul, and his had gone down to Dina- 
pore, things might have been very differ- 
ent.” 

As Yorke looked at Falkland’s spare 
figure and erect carriage, and then at 
Captain Buxey’s portly frame almost fill- 
ing up the buggy, as he sat with pursed- 
up lips, small round eyes, and splay feet 
encased in easy shoes, he could not help 
thinking that perchance something of the 
differences in their careers might be due 
to the individual as well as to luck; but 
his sense of politeness restrained him 
from saying so. 

Then came the hussar-ball. The invi- 
tations, of course, included one for Major 
Dumble and officers of the 76th N.L, 
and Yorke could not resist the tempta- 
tion to take the advantage of it, although 
it was almost the first time since the 
regiment had been stationed at Mus- 
taphabad that he had presented himself 
at an entertainment of the kind; for he 
fancied that the hussars and people gen- 
erally were disposed to look down on the 
native infantry. The ball was one of 
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exceptional brilliancy ; for, besidés that 
sundry travellers who were passing 
through the place had stopped to partake 
of the festivities, it happened that the 
camp of an exalted official was pitched 
there at the time, and the great person 
honoured the occasion by his presence, 
accompanied by a brilliant staff. Yorke, 
though impatient to be there, came late, 
and the room was quite full when he 
arrived. In truth, a brilliant spectacle — 
nearly forty ladies, and perhaps a hun- 
dred and fifty gentlemen, almost all offi- 
cers in uniform; so large an assembly 
had never before been witnessed in Mus- 
taphabad. But for our subaltern there 
was only one lady in the room, sitting, as 
he entered, on an ottoman at the far 
end. A dance was in progress, in which 
all the younger men who could get part- 
ners were engaged, and only two cava- 
liers were in immediate attendance on 
Miss Cunningham,— Captain Buxey on 
one side, whose stout figure, cased ina 
tight coatee, appeared in conspicuous 
profile as he stooped to talk to the lady; 
Colonel Tartar on the other. Yorke en- 
vied the paymaster his ease and self- 
possession, although, to be sure, he was 
old enough to be her father; but they 
were as nothing to the coolness of Colo- 
nel Tartar, who was lolling on the couch, 
resting on his left elbow, and nursinga leg 
with his right hand, so that Miss Cunning- 
ham had to turn half round and look quite 
down to speak to him. “Confound his 
impudence!” thought Yorke; “it is all 
very well to give himself airs with ordinary 
ladies, but has the man no sense of pro- 
priety to behave like this before such a 
goddess even in his own ball-room ?” 

Presently the colonel got up and walk- 
ed away in a careless manner, and in a 
sudden fit of boldness Yorke approached 
the vacant spot. 

Miss Cunningham gave him a gracious 
bow of recognition. 

Yorke asked if he might venture to 
hope for the honour of dancing with her. 

“I am really very sorry,” she said, 
with a winning smile, “but I am afraid I 
am engaged for everything.” She spoke 
as if she really were sorry for his disap- 
pointment, and held out her card for him 
to look at. “ Again how different from 
most of our young ladies!” he thought. 
“ Miss Peart, now, would have given’ a 
flippant toss to her silly little head, and 
laughed as if it were great fun to be able 
to refuse an invitation, and snub a fel- 
low.” Then he said aloud, looking at 
the card, “There are no names down 
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after the twelfth dance; may I venture 
to hope ——” 

“T am sorry,” she said again, in her 
low rich voice, “ but we are not going to 
stay after that; papa is not very well to- 
night, and so we are going away early.” 

Just then Captain Buxey walked off to 
speak to one of.the great official’s staff, 
and Yorke was left standing alone by 
her. 

“ Won’t you sit down ?” said the lady, 
with a slight wave of her hand towards 
the place on her right left vacant by 
Colonel Tartar. 

The young fellow did as he was bid, 
fancying that all eyes were turned towards 
him. Every nerve in his body seemed 
to be in action; it was as if he could 
hear his heart beat. His boot just touched 
the edge of her dress as it rested on the 
ground. It seemed like desecration, yet 
he dared not move. 

Whether it was to relieve him from 
the embarrassment she noticed, or be- 
cause she was wholly unconscious of it, 
she made a beginning of the conversa- 
tion. 

“ What a very interesting sight this is, 
the variety of uniforms makes the scene 
so brilliant! I have never been to a mil- 
itary ball before, you know. In England 
one only knows military men by their 
titles; you scarcely ever see them in 
uniform.” 

“] thought you had lived mostly 
abroad ?” 

“Yes, so I have; but in France one 
does not meet with officers much in so- 
ciety. A great many of them, I believe, 
have risen from the ranks, and they 
seem rough in their manners. The Aus- 
trian officers we used to see in Italy ap- 
peared to be gentleman-like; but my 
aunt’s friends were chiefly among the 
Italians, and they, you know, don’t mix 
at all with the Austrians. I never was 
in any military society till now.” 

Yorke worked himself up into a state 
of frenzy to find something clever to say 
in reply, but no epigrammatic generaliza- 
tion which would cover the French and 
Austrian armies or Italian politics came 
uppermost, and Miss Cunningham went 
on. “I suppose all the officers dressed 
like Colonel Tartar belong to his regi- 
ment ?” 

“ Yes,” said Yorke, who had now found 
words, “and a very handsome uniform it 
is. 

“ And those other officers in blue with 
the embroidered jackets, are they hus- 
sars also?” 





“No, those are the horse-artillery, 
and those in the plain blue coats are the 
foot-artillery. They are all one .regi- 
ment, you know, but officers are picked 
out to serve with the troops of horse- 
artillery, which is quite the crack branch 
of the service,” he added ; for our subal- 
tern, although sensitive about the inferi- 
ority of his own position, had no small 
feeling of jealousy prompting him to dis- 
parage the others. 

“ And those in scarlet with embroid- 
ered coats?” continued the young lady. 

“Oh! those are the headquarter 
swells —I mean,” he stammered, “the 
headquarter staft. Lucky fellows, they 
get tremendous salaries, march about all 
the cold season, and go up to the hills in 
the hot.” 

“ And who is that officer like a Circas- 
sian noble? Is that a fancy dress?” 

“Oh no, that is Mr. Chupkin of the 
irregulars. Well, it is a fancy dress so 
far, that they wear pretty much what they 
fancy in the irregular cavalry; but that 
is their regular uniform, at least for a 
ball-room: they dress like the men on 
parade and without all that gold embroid- 
ery. Ah! that is the service,” he con- 
tinued with enthusiasm; “I would al- 
most rather get into the irregular cavalry 
than even into the quartermaster-general’s 
department. Excuse my talking shopin 
this way,” he added, apologetically, ob- 
serving that the fair listener looked puz- 
zled ; “but everybody here is so accus- 
tomed to the ins and outs of the service, 
that one forgets you would not take an 
interest in it.” 

“But I do take an interest in it,” re- 
plied the young lady, looking at him with 
a frank smile. “I want to learn all about 
these things. But you speak of leaving 
your own branch of the service. Surely 
you are proud of commanding those fine- 
looking sepoys, they look so soldierlike 
and manly mounting sentry at our house ; 
and papa tells me that yours is a very 
fine regiment ; I suppose that is a reason 
why your dress is different from that of 
the other infantry officers.” 

Yorke blushed as the fair speaker 
glanced at the wings which he wore in- 
stead of epaulets. Could she be wishing 
to please and flatter ? and yet her manner 
was as if she were ten years older than 
himself. 

He muttered something about his be- 
ing attached to a flank company, although 
he was commanding another, and about 
the 76th being considered a crack corps, 
yet the next moment was angry with 
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himself for the indiscretion. What a 
vain simple creature she must think him ! 
With her penetration she must have 
found out by this time in what small 
account a native-infantry officer was held, 
and must be -laughing at his simple talk 
about a crack corps. 

“There seems such a reality about the 
soldier’s life here,” continued the young 
lady ; “one feels quite as if living ina 
camp. All the officers seem to have 
medals,” — then noticing that there was 
no decoration on her companion’s breast, 
she added quickly, “at least those who 
have not are sure, I suppose, to have 
opportunities for distinction sooner or 
later ?” 

“Qh no, there is no chance of any 
such luck,” replied the youngster, bit- 
terly ; “there are no enemies left to fight 
now. No, Miss Cunningham, I am afraid 
we subs have joined too late for any hon- 
our and glory. The only thing left fora 
fellow nowadays, if he cannot get into 
the irregular cavalry or the quartermas- 
ter-general’s departinent, is civil employ, 
or even the public works; anything is 
better than regimental duty.” 

“Leave the army?” asked Miss Cun- 
ningham, turning round and looking at 
him full in the face; when something in 
his earnest glance made her turn her 
eyes away again. Then she added in a 
lower voice, and looking straight before 
her, “ The army is such a noble profes- 
sion!” 

Yorke felt ready to register a vow that 
he would stick to the regiment come 
what might, but he bethought him to re- 
oin — 

Me Look at Colonel Falkland, he is in 
civil employ, and yet there is not a finer 
soldier in the army.” 

“What is that about Colonel Falk- 
land?” said a musical voice, while at 
the same time a hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and looking up he saw that the 
speaker was Colonel Falkland himself. 

“T was reproaching Mr. Yorke for 
want of military spirit, because he talked 
of leaving the army,” said Miss Cunning- 
ham, archly, “and he cited you as a prec- 
edent; but you have not left the army, 
surely ?” , 

“Our young friend’s aspirations are 
very natural,” said the colonel, smiling 
kindly ; “ we military civilians get all the 
loaves and fishes in peace-time, and then 
when campaigning is going on we fall 
back into our old places, and are very 
much in the way of our brother officers, I 
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am afraid, who have been doing all the 
dull work in peace-time.” 

“ No, I didn’t mean that, sir,” broke in 
the youngster ; “ but Miss Cunningham 
misunderstood me: I wouldn’t leave the 
army for the world ; but I was just going 
to explain how you were in civil employ 
and yet had served in all the campaigns 
too, and had got your brevet for the 
ne and another step and a C.B. 
or : 

“Just what I was saying,” replied the 
colonel, laughing ; “only you put it in a 
more generous way. We lucky fellows 
come in for all the good things on both 
sides; but your turn will come too, I 
don’t doubt. Every man gets his chance 
in India if he is only ready for it. But 
here is another lucky person, Olivia, for 
he is coming to claim you fora dance.” 
Then, as an officer of the staff led Miss 
Cunningham away to a quadrille, Colo- 
nel Falkland fell to questioning our sub- 
altern about himself — asked him if he 
had passed in the language, and whether 
there was the full number of absentee 
officers in his regiment, or if there were 
still room for one of those now with it to 
obtain an appointment. 

Yorke explained that there was already 
the full number of seven absentees, be- 
sides those on furlough; and, led away 
by the colonel’s sympathetic interest in 
his affairs, he went on to say that he had 
passed in Hindustani, and was hard at 
work studying military science, so as to 
be ready for anything that might turn 
up. . “But then you see, sir,” he added, 
“there isn’t much chance of an opening, 
for Braddon is sure to have the first 
vacancy. They can’t keep a man like 
him on regimental duty forever ; it’s over 
two years since he was sent back to the 
regiment.” 

“ Braddon?” said the colonel. “So 
he belongs to your regiment? Of course, 
I ought to have remembered that he did. 
Is he here to-night? I don’t recognize 
his face.” 

“Oh no, he never shows in public un- 
less he’s obliged. You can’t expect a 
man to go about much under such cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Tell me,” asked the colonel, after a 
pause —“I don’t want to force confi- 
dence, but I should be very glad to 
know if he is going on steadily.” 

“No fear about him, sir,” replied 
Yorke, stoutly. “And he will come to 
the front again one of these days, you 
will see. There is not a finer officer of 
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his standing in the army, unless it be 
Captain Kirke, and I should feel it a 
regular shame if I got an appointment 
before him; although, of course, I am on 
the look-out too—it’s only natural, you 
know, sir.” 

Colonel Falkland admitted that it was 
quite natural, and added, heartily, that he 
hoped his energy would find some fit 
scope ; and as he moved off, Yorke under- 
stood the cause of the coionel’s popu- 
larity, and the respect and admiration 
felt by all who served with him. He had 
come under the influence of the charm 
of his clear, kindly eye, his sweet voice, 
his courteous yet sincere manner, the 
sympathy which turned the conversation 
to the concerns of his companion, the 
modesty and unselfishness which di- 
verted it from himself. Falkland walked 
with a slight limp, the effect of a wound 
received at Sobraon, and wore plain 
clothes, not well-fitting — the only person, 
besides the commissioner and the sta- 
tion-chaplain, so dressed. And he could 
scarcely be called handsome; yet Yorke 
thought him the most distinguished-look- 
ing man in the room, not excepting the 
very distinguished’ personage who was 
present. 

But not even Colonel Falkland could 
distract his attention long from the one 
object which had brought him to the ball. 
Miss Cunningham was now dancing with 
Colonel Tartar, who danced well, but 
was not quite so tall as his partner. 
“Most women,” thought Yorke as he 
watched her, “would look awkward in 
such case; but she can’t help Icoking 
like a princess. She doesn’t dance as if 
it were a tremendous joke, or as if she 
were performing a condescension, but as 
if it were a duty, and yet a pleasant one, 
to please her partner; and how well she 
keeps him on his good behaviour, and 
yet without absolutely snubbing him. 
Miss Glumme now, or Miss Peart, would 
be so pleased at being asked to dance 
by Tartar, that they would allow him to 
be as impudent as he pleased. Miss 
Glumme wouldn’t understand it, and 
Miss Peart would enjoy it. But what am 
I, a poor subaltern of native infantry — 
with these confounded wings too, which 
make a fellow look ridiculous —to think 
of ever winning such a peerless creature 
as that! I daresay she looks on me as 
a mere boy, and yet I must be a good 
five years older, for according to Buxey 
she is only twenty-one. After all, I may 
get my company in a few years, and then 
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her father would not object. But how 
can I expect her to remain unwon all 
the time, and have I made even a single 
step in advance? What a simpleton I 
must have seemed this evening, with my 
jargon about the quartermaster-general’s 
department, and holding two companies ! 
Why couldn’t I talk like a man of the 
world, such as she must have been accus- 
tomed to meet with at home ?” 

Thus mused the young man, moodily 
gazing towards her, as she danced with 
one partner after another, watching her 
movements from a corner so fixedly that 
if the rest of the company had not been 
engaged in their own concerns, his pre- 
occupation would have been noticed. 
Once indeed her eyes met his, as she 
stopped with her partner in the course of 
a waltz just opposite to where he was 
standing, and she gave him a glance of 
acknowledgment which set the young 
man’s heart bounding. Again Yorke es- 
tablished himself nearly opposite the rout- 
seat on which she was resting between 
the dances, in the archway which divided 
the long room ; and this time, when she 
looked up towards him, her face flushed 
and took a sudden expression of surprise 
and anxiety, which caused him to drop 
his eyes and move away, reproaching 
himself for his too pointed attention, and 
yet inwardly rejoicing at what he had ob- 
served. Surely, he thought, she has 
learnt my secret ; and if I have been too 
bold and too quick, still she has not 
treated it with scorn, as she might have 
done. Something at least has been 
gained already in my suit. Had Yorke, 
however, turned round and looked behind 
him, he would have understood that 
something other than his ardent glances 
caused the distress which the lady exhib- 
ited. 

Shortly after this, Miss Cunningham 
was led into the supper-tent by Major 
Winge of the hussars, —a married man 
with a large family, thought Yorke with a 
sigh of relief; and then, just as he was 
summoning up strength of mind to follow 
the more distinguished guests there, the 
young lady emerged again therefrom with 
her father and Colonel Falkland, and 
stepping into their carriage, the party 
drove off. 

Yorke passed into the tent, where, 
among other persons, was Mrs. Polwhee- 
dle under escort of the eminent person- 
age, who stood by the supper-table while 
she partook liberally of trifle and cham- 
pagne ; but not even her evident gratifi- 
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conceal a certain sense of uneasiness. 
“Yes, your Excellency,” she observed 
between the mouthfuls, “a very sweet 

irl indeed ; but I never saw such a thing 

one before. The brigadier always gives 
the Zas to the commissioner, of course, 
for he is a civilian of twenty-eight years’ 
standing, and so takes rank over a colo- 
nel of ’51; although I really think that 
by rights a brigadier commanding a first- 
class district, and reporting direct to 
headquarters, ought to be considered as 
good as a major-general. I hope your 
Excellency will forgive my boldness in 
saying so; but if the commissioner were 
as old as Methuselah it would not make 
his daughter take rank before’any married 
lady whatever, let alone a_brigadier’s 
lady. And your Excellency knows,— who 
better indeed ?— that it is a rule for par- 
ties not to break up till the senior lady 
present takes her departure. It is really 
taking a great deal upon herself for a 
young girl like that to go off in that way 
from the very tent-door, in front of every- 
body, almost, as you may say, before sup- 
per is half over.” 

His Excellency observed gravely that 
it certainly was a sad breach of decorum, 
but that the young lady was probably ig- 
norant of the rules in such cases, and 
that her father was understood to be un- 
well, and indeed looked hardly fit for late 
hours. 

“Oh, of course, your Excellency,” re- 
plied the lady, “it was not done on pur- 
pose ; she has not been much in society, 
I daresay, poor dear girl—has lived 
chiefly abroad, where you meet very queer 
people, I believe ; still the commissioner 
might have told her to say a word before 
going, just to explain matters, you know. 
And as for being too ill to stay, I am sure 
when we were stationed at Dinapore, and 
the brigadier was only commanding his 
regiment, the civilians at Patna used to 
give most elegant entertainments, and 
many’s the time I have stayed till I was 
ready to drop, waiting till the general’s 
lady should go first, for I always respect- 
ed other people’s position ; and although 
people say I look so strong, I can assure 
your Excellency I am often exceedingly 
delicate, especially being so subject to a 
rush of blood to the head. If others can 
put up with illness,so might some peo- 
ple, I think. I have never seen such a 
thing before since the brigadier has com- 
manded the station, never.” 

* But it was papa who was unwell, not 
the young lady,” cbserved her partner, 
with a solemn countenance; “however, 
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no doubt, as you rightly observe, it was a 
shocking solecism; but perhaps a hint 
from you on the subject would prevent 
its happening again. Your advice in 
matters of etiquette and good taste would 
be quite invaluable to young persons en- 
tering on life here. I suppose it would 
be no good asking you to take anything 
more? Shall we make way for the hun- 
gry folks behind us ?” and so saying, his 
Excellency, offering his arm, escorted 
the lady now radiant with smiles back to 
the dancing-room. 

“ Seen his Excellency doing the polite 
to Mrs. Polwheedle ?” said Jerry Spragge 
to a brother sub, as he helped himself to 
a glass of champagne. 

“I should rather think so,” replied the 
other, following the example; “best 
thing out by a long way.” 


‘Did you see Kirke here just now?” 
said one officer of a native infantry regi- 
ment to another, later in the evening, as 
they stood together in the doorway, 
watching the dancers. 

“ Yes,” said the other, “I thought it 
had been settled he was to go back to 
his regiment; but I suppose that must 
have been a mistake, or he would not 
have been here in the uniform of his 
irregulars.” 

“Oh no; he has been sent back to 
regimental duty beyond a doubt, and has 
had a close shave of a court-martial — 
the order will be in the next Gazette. I 
had it from one of the headquarter peo- 

le.” 

“ Well, it was a cool thing to come here 
at all under the circumstances, still more 
to come in the uniform of a corps he has 
been dismissed from, and with his Ex- 
cellency in the room, too. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if Tartar and the hussars 
were to take the thing up.” 

“He was only here for a minute or 
two. I saw the commissioner talking to 
him, apparently in remonstrance, and he 
went away immediately afterwards.- He 
is a cousin of the commissioner, you 
know.” 

“Well, I am sorry for him,” said the 
last speaker ; “although I believe there 
is little doubt any other man might have 
been turned out of the service for what 
he did. It is a pity so fine a soldier can’t 
keep his hands clean.” 

“A pity indeed. Do you remember 
the day he pulled our regiment out of 
that mess ?” 

“Do I not? By Jove! if he hadn’t 
charged into that mass of Sikhs at the 
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critical moment, and given us time to 
form up again, we should have come to 
grief, and no mistake.” 

“You may say so, indeed. Our fel- 
lows were uncommon shaky just at that 
moment —all abroad, in fact. I shall 
never forget Kirke’s look as he rode past 
us, waving that long sword of his, and 
his eye flashing fire ; he looked the very 
model of a cavalry leader. He had only 
one squadron with him, and the Sikhs he 
went at must have been five or six hun- 
dred if there was a man. If Victoria 
Crosses had been going in those days, 
Kirke ought to have had one for that 
charge.” 

“There was another man in the room 
just now who ought to have had a Vic- 
toria Cross, if these things went by mer- 
it.” 

You mean Falkland?” 

“Yes. You were not at Ferozeshah ? 
Ah, my boy, there were wigs on the green 
that day, and no mistake, and pale faces 
too! It was just touch and go at one 
time, I can tell you. Falkland was worth 
a dozen men to the chief and Lord Hard- 
inge on that day.” 

“It is strange that these men who 
promise so well cannot keep straight. 
There is Braddon, now, as fine a soldier 
in his line as Kirke, and he, too, must 
needs get into trouble, although in a dif- 
ferent way.” 

“Yes, and his case will be more diffi- 
cult to set right. Whena man takes to 
shaking his elbow, there is seldom much 
chance of a cure. ’Tis a sad pity.” 

Kirke’s appearance at the ball, which 
the two officers had been discussing, hap- 
pened in this wise. While Yorke was 
standing in the archway, as above de- 
scribed, looking at the one object which 
engaged his attention, an officer had just 
entered the room behind him —a hand- 
some, well-built, dark-complexioned man, 


somewhat above middle height, with a) 
hard, resolute, but good-natured face, 
smooth-shaven save for a large black! 


moustache, with clear cold grey eyes, 


dressed in a blue tunic with heavy gold | 


embroidery, a scarlet shawl round his 
waist, and a long straight sword sus- 
pended from a shoulder-belt. 
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secretary, and address-the new-comer 
apparently in terms of remonstrance, the 
young lady the while looking down in 
confusion, studying the point of her little 
foot as it peeped out from below her 
dress, as if not daring to watch, yet ab- 
sorbed in what passed ; and that eventu- 
ally her father fell back into his former 
place, while Kirke, after occupying his 
ground some little time, disappeared from 
the room. 

As for Yorke, he went home, soon after 
the commissioner’s party left, in a state 
of rapture qualified by occasional mis- 
givings, treasuring up each word that had 
been spoken, each look that had been 
exchanged. 

And at this ball there have been mar- 
shalled together for the first time before 
our gentle Olivia the three men whose 
destinies are inextricably bound up with 
her own, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE visit of the distinguished person- 
age to Mustaphabad was of course made 
the occasion for holding a grand review 
of all the troops at the station, which 
took place at seven o’clock the next 
morning but one after the ball. Accord- 
ing to usual practice at such exhibitions, 
the brigade was organized for the purpose 
as a complete division of all arms. Colo- 
nel Tartar assumed command of the cav- 
alry and horse-artillery, his own regiment 
being taken charge of for the day by 
Major Winge; similarly Brevet-Major 
Gurney of the horse-artillery, in the ab- 
sence of any regimental field-officer, took 
charge of the whole arm, so that his troop 
fell to be commanded by Lieutenant Cu- 
bitt, who rode past proudly at the head of 
it. The four battalions of infantry were 
divided into two brigades under the sen- 
ior field-officers, giving temporary steps 
of promotion of the same sort; while 
the number of acting appointments made, 
of brigade-majors, aides-de-camp, and or- 
derly officers, covered the ground with a 
motley staff in every variety of uniform, 
and mounted on every description of 
steed, from high-caste Arab to Deccanee 
pony, and left hardly any officers for reg- 


He, too, |imentalduty. None of these good things, 


was looking towards Miss Cunningham, | however, fell to the lot of our subaltern, 
and it was at sight of him that she be-| who was fain to be content with his place 


trayed the confusion which Yorke too} 


credulously ascribed to his own love- 
stricken gaze. 
would have seen Mr. Cunningham step 


forward from the side of the room where | 
he was in conversation with the military | 


Had he looked round, he | 


at the head of the light company. 

The force was drawn up in the first 
instance in line of battalions in column, 
with the horse-artillery and cavalry on 
the right, and the field-battery on the 
left; and as the 76th move down from 























their regimental parade to take up their 
appointed place, Yorke scans the miscel- 
laneous company of equestrians and oc- 
cupants of carriages assembled by the 
saluting-flag, looking in vain for the one 
object which makes the review, and life 
generally, interesting tohim. “Here she 
comes at last,” he said to himself, with a 
flutter at his heart, as he descried three 
riders cantering across the plain from the 
direction of the city. Even at this dis- 
tance he can distinguish them — the com- 
missioner and Colonel Falkland, each 
riding a big horse, and Miss Cunningham 
on her little high-bred chestnut Arab be- 
tween them. But now the 76th wheel 
into their place ; and our subaltern in the 
hindmost company finds his view for the 
present limited by the backs of the rear- 
rank of number eight. 

Presently there is a stir, and the line is 
called to attention, the word of command 
being repeated by acting brigadiers, and 
again by commanders of battalions. It 
is evident that the eminent personage 
and his staff are coming on the ground ; 
but Yorke can see nothing. Then the 
word is given to present arms, while the 
bands strike up, very improperly, the na- 
tional anthem. Then there is a tedious 
pause for all in the rear: the eminent 
personage, accompanied by the brigadier 
and staff, is riding down the line from 
right to left. There is perfect silence 
through the ranks, broken only by the 
occasional move of a battery-horse shak- 
ing its harness. Peeping to his left, 
Yorke gets a momentary glimpse of the 
different cavaliers as they pass along the 
field of view of the little lane between his 
regiment, which is on the left of the in- 
fantry, and the adjacent field-battery. 
First, various staff-officers, singly or in 
couples ; then the eminent personage on 
a big English horse, the brigadier on his 
Cabulee cob ambling by his side, and 
looking up in conversation; then a mot- 
ley group of other staff-officers, including 
the happy holders of acting appointments 
for the day. Among these are three or 
four ladies, one of whom Yorke recog- 
nizes in his momentary view as plainly as 
if he had been looking for an hour. Miss 
Cunningham riding between two men in 
plain clothes, one in a round hat, the 
other strong and erect, wearing a sun- 
helmet. And now the cavalcade having 


reached the end of the line, turns round 
the flank of the field-battery, and begins 
to return by the rear, the eminent per- 
sonage as he rides along at a foot-pace 
regarding intently the backs of the men, 
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as if the spectacle afforded him the deep- 
est interest. Our subaltern of course can 
see nothing, for he must needs look 
straight to his front ; but soon the sound 
of voices and subdued laughter announces 
that the tail of the equestrian party is 
passing behind him, and he feels the 
hardness of the fate which keeps hima 
mere dust-crusher, while so many other 
fellows are enjoying themselves on horse- 
back ; still more at not knowing whether 
Miss Cunningham even so much as saw 
him. Just at this moment two artillery- 
horses, tired of standing at attention, 
took to fighting and kicking, and the chal- 
lenge being taken up by several others, a 
sensible commotion was caused in the 
cavalcade ; and, hearing a little, feminine 
scream, Yorke could not resi#t looking 
round. The cry had proceeded from 
Miss Peart, whose country-bred pony, 
with the combative habits of its race, had 
replied to the challenge by kicking out at 
the beast next to it, which happily being 
that of Mr. Lunge, the riding-master of 
the hussars, a gaunt and lofty animal, 
had kept its rider’s legs beyond range of 
the pony’s heels ; but the commotion had 
set Miss Cunningham’s lively chestnut 
Arab a-prancing, and Yorke had just time 
to notice the grace with whichits rider 
kept her seat. 

And now begins the serious business 
of the day. First, the horse-artillery and 
cavalry canter to the front, and the for- 
mer open a hot fire on an imaginary ene- 
my ; soon the latter is found to * in force, 
the guns are retired, and the infantry ad- 
vance into action, the first brigade lead- 
ing with skirmishers in advance, the sec- 
ond brigade in column in reserve. The 
said skirmishers advance in approved 
form, running forward a little way at the 
rate of about three miles an hour, then 
lying down and firing; and the parade 
being as flat as a billiard-table, without 
any cover or irregularity of surface as 
large as a walnut, this proceeding is by 
general consent pronounced to be a most 
vivid representation of the realities of 
war. Then of a sudden the enemy is 
supposed to disappear from the front, 
and appear simultaneously on the right 
flank, a transformation which naturally 
involves a change of front on the part of 
our side —a favourite manceuvre of the 
brigadier in fact, executed in his best 
style. And now the force, its unprotect- 
ed left flank pointing in the direction to- 
wards which it had just been fighting, 
goes to work again in the same approved 
style — skirmishers lying down, the sup- 
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ports standing just far enough off to get 
all the shots meant for the other, the 
whole advancing at about half-a-mile an 
hour. But now the first brigade has had 
enough of it, and falls back on the sec- 
ond, advancing thereon in line to sup- 
port it. This is surely the crisis of the 
day, the time of all others to be watching 
the infantry —to see especially the 76th 
marching in line like a living wall. But 
alas! Yorke throwing a hurried glance 
across the field of view, sees that the 
equestrian spectators are following in the 
wake of the dust of the cavalry, execut- 
ing some mysterious manceuvre in the far 
distance, and is more than ever oppressed 
with a sense of his own insignificance. 
The grand advance of the second brigade 
is practically thrown away, and all inter- 
est now centres in the charge made across 
their front by the returning hussars, with 
the irregular cavalry close behind them. 
There still remains the march past; 
and as the troops move along to take up 
their places preparatory to it, our subal- 
tern passing with his battalion just by 
the saluting-flag, observes the eminent 
personage gallantly bowing to the com- 
missioner and party, as if inviting them 
to take up a good position close to him- 
self. Mrs. Polwheedle’s carriage draws 
up at the same time, and its occupant 
feels this to be one of the proud mo- 
ments of her life. It was only a’ few 
months ago that an illustrated paper had 
a wood-cut of her Majesty reviewing the 
troops in Windsor Park, the royal car- 
riage drawn up by the royal standard, 
and the prince consort on horseback just 
in front. Why, this seemed almost a re- 
production of the picture. Here, too, 
Was an eminent personage immediately 
in front of a barouche which, if it had not 
the royal arms on it, was still an elegant 
vehicle. But unalloyed happiness is sel- 
dom the lot of mortals; the company, it 
must be confessed, showed a total want 
of the respect due to high official rank, in 
pressing so closely round the carriage. 
Mrs. Polwheedle had sounded the briga- 
dier over-night as to the propriety of rail- 
ing off a space round the flagstaff, to be 
kept sacred for her carriage, and perhaps 
the commissioner and his daughter, but 
that gallant officer said he was afraid 
such a thing was not usual; and the 
crowd of equestrians gradually closed up, 
till the charmed cirele of her fancy was 
utterly blotted out, the Roman nose of 
Mr. Lunge’s horse actually projecting 
into the carriage. “A pushing man,” 
Mrs. Polwheedle was heard to say; “but 
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these rankers never know manners.” 
Mrs. Polwheedle felt with a pang that in 
this respect the real fell painfully short of 
the ideal glory suggested by the illus- 
trated paper. 

For our subaltern, too, there was a dis- 
appointment in store. The time for the 
infantry was now coming. It was all 
very well for the cavalry and horse-artil- 
lery to go scampering about during a re- 
view, kicking up a dust and showing off ; 
but everybody knows that in a march 
past the infantry is the sight worth see- 
ing. The steadiest cavalry in the world 
is not to be compared in steadiness with 
well-drilled infantry; and if there wasa 
regiment in the Bengal army which could 
march steadily, it was the 76th. We 
come last, thought Yorke, but we shall 


{look best; and indeed, as the battalion 


came up, over a thousand bayonets, in ten 
strong companies, no regiment could look 
better, for Major Dumble had not had 
time yet to spoil it. But alas for human 
aspirations! It was the major’s duty, 
after passing the saluting-flag, to recover 
his sword, and then, wheeling sharp round, 
to canter gracefully up to the eminent per- 
sonage and remain in attendance on him 
till the battalion had marched past. And 
that worthy officer did his best to ac- 
complish the manceuvre, albeit unaccus- 
tomed to equestrian exercise. Grasping 
his horse’s mane firmly with the. left 
hand, at the appointed moment, he bold- 
ly struck his right spur into the animal, 
and pulled the right rein smartly. Too 
smartly, indeed; for the charger, unac- 
customed to such decided treatment from 
his master, gave an unwieldy plunge 
which nearly unseated its rider, and turn- 
ing sharp round in face of the advancing 
grenadier company, commenced backing 
steadily, with its stern down and its 
nose up in the air. In vain Major Dum- 
ble, his left hand still holding by the 
friendly mane, tried by tugging at the 
right rein to complete the circle, and so 
front once more the proper way —the 
advancing line was on him before he 
could escape. The grenadiers before 
him began marking time; the flanks of 
the company continued to move on; the 
noble line became a curve, and the con- 
fusion thus created in the leading com- 
pany spread in a few seconds from front 
to rear. The brigadier, flushing with 
rage, trotted into the fray to give some 
angry orders; the staff laughed, the 
eminent personage smiled; but at this 
critical point arescue came in the per- 
son of the major’s native groom, who, 




















hovering with the rest of his fraternity 
in rear of the spectators, was descried 
by Dr. Grumbull, the surgeon of the 76th, 
who happened to be among the lookers- 
on, and was told by him to go to his mas- 
ter’s help. This worthy, hurrying to the 
front, barefooted, and horse-flapper in 
hand, by dint of gentle coaxing, patting 
the horse on the neck, and calling it his 
son and other terms of endearment in 
the vernacular, succeeded in leading it ta 
the rear, but not until the whole bat- 
talion had been covered with confusion. 
And as poor Yorke passed by at the head 
of the light company unobserved, for all 
eyes were now turned away, he had just 
time to notice that even Miss Cunning- 
ham was smiling and looking up towards 
Colonel Falkland, as if asking for infor- 
mation, while he, leaning towards her, 
was evidently explaining what had hap- 
pened. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE eminent personage while in camp 
at Mustaphabad gave, as in duty bound, 
a succession of dinner-parties, so ar- 
ranged that during his brief halt every 
member of the local society was invited 
in turn ; and to Yorke the supreme good 
fortune happened of being invited for 
the same evening as the commissioner 
and his daughter. On any other occa- 
sion he would have been duly impressed 
with the magnificence of the reception- 
tent, so spacious that thirty or forty 
guests seemed quite lost in it, and the 
easy bearing of the staff-officers who 
were present, and who, marching with 
his Excellency’s camp, treated the enter- 
tainment quite as a matter of course. 
And at another time he would have felt 
nervous when led up by the aide-de-camp 
on duty to be introduced to the eminent 
personage. _But on this occasion all 
these distractions had no effect on him, 
for standing by the eminent personage, 
and in conversation with him, was the 
object of his thoughts and day-dreams. 
And when, after his Excellency had 
shaken hands affably, Miss Cunningham, 
as he passed on, greeted him with her 
usual kindness, and held out her hand, 
the young fellow hardly knew what he 
was about; and as he found his way toa 
corner of the room, the sudden joy which 
had possessed him gave way to a revul- 
sion of feeling bordering on despair as 
he thought how clumsily he had respond- 
ed to the sweet condescension. That 
little hand, he thought, which he would 
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have liked reverentially to raise to his 
lips, he had shaken —awkward block- 
head that he was—no more gracefully 
than if it belonged to any other lady— 
the brigadier’s wife, for example. 

That lady’s name had hardly occurred 
to him when he heard her voice proceed- 
ing from an ottoman behind him. | 

“Oh yes, a very sweet girl indeed, but 
quite unsophisticated, and does such very 
funny things. You know it is always eti- 
quette after being introduced to his Ex- 
cellency to pass on and not stand near 
him. You see even I, who am the senior 
lady here, have come and sat down here 
just as a subaltern’s wife mignt do. Of 
course it’s different in my case, because, 
as his Excellency will have to take me in 
to dinner, I shall be able to talk to him 
all the time; but still there is a natural 
delicacy of feeling which ought to teach 
people how to behave on these occasions 
— don’t you think so?” 

But as she said this, a dreadful doubt 
crept over the worthy lady’s mind that 
perhaps, after all, his Excellency might 
be contemplating a coup détat, and 
would carry off Miss Cunningham as a 
partner for dinner, leaving her, the briga- 
dier’s lady, neglected on the sofa to fol- 
low. Or could it be intended that Mrs. 
Geeowe, the military secretary’s lady, 
then sitting beside her, should be the fa- 
voured person? True, a colonel ranked 
after a brigadier; but still the military 
secretary was a very great person, and 
such mistakes had sometimes been made. 
In the agony of mind caused by these 
doubts, the good lady became conscious 
of Yorke’s presence standing in front of 
her, and called him to her aid. 

“Oh, Mr. Yorke, is that you? How 
do youdo? You ave lucky, indeed, to be 
invited here so soon, with all the bigwigs. 
Just tell the A.D.C. I want to speak to 
him— will you? Captain Sammys I 
mean —that’s him standing there;” 
and suiting the action to the word, Mrs. 
Polwheedle began making a series of 
telegraphic signals with her fan, until, 
succeeding in catching the captain’s eye, 
that gentleman crossed the tent at once, 
holding a paper in his hand, in which 
he was jotting down the names of the 
guests, preparatory to marshalling them 
in pairs. 

“Oh, Captain Sammys, I just want to 
say that if you require any assistance 
about the names and order of the ladies, 
pray command my services. It must be 
so puzzling to meet such a number of 
strangers at every station, and especially 
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ata large station like this, a first-class 
brigade, you know.” 

“Oh — ah — well, it is,” said the cap- 
tain; “we do make mistakes sometimes ; 
nice little bones of contention thrown 
among the natives for them to squabble 
over after we have gone; gives them 
something to talk about at any rate.” 

“Oh, but we don’t want any bones of 
contention here,” replied the lady, hardly 
‘knowing whether or not to be offended at 
the metaphor; “it’s so easy to prevent 
it if you only ask the proper people for 
information. I wanted the brigadier to 
have a list of all the ladies in the station 
made out in order of seniority, and kept 
at the brigade-office. Now the commis- 
sioner’s wife would have been senior to 
me, you know, only he’s not married ; 
and of course Miss Cunningham, she 
doesn’t count in these matters. Then 
Colonel M‘Luckie is senior to Colonel 
Glumme — that’s Mrs. M‘Luckie, the 
little pale thing talking to the commis- 
sioner — you wouldn’t think it, for Colo- 
nel Glumme is ever so much older, and 
M‘Luckie is only a regimental major, 
and they are both brevets of ’54, but 
M‘Luckie was senior as lieutenant-colo- 
nel.” 

“Thank you very much. I’m sure 
~ have made it all as clear as daylight ; 

ut it’s too late now, I’m afraid, to alter 
my list, for I should get into a hopeless 
muddle. You'll goin to dinner with his 
Excellency, and I must pair off the others 
the best way I can.” 

“TI am sure you will manage very well,” 
said the lady, a beaming smile succeed- 
ing the look of anxiety which had over- 
spread her ample face ; “ you gentlemen 
of the staff are so clever.” 

Yorke, of course, went in to dinner, 
which was served in an adjoining tent, 
with the crowd of gentlemen to whose 
share no ladies fell, as became a subal- 
tern; but it was his good fortune to sit 
nearly upposite to Miss Cunningham, 
who was handed in bya colonel on the 
staff,— and having nobody in particular 
to talk to, he occupied himself pleasantly 
enough in watching her furtively. The 
white ball-dress seemed perfect; but 
surely this rich dinner-dress was even 
more becoming. Was there ever seen so 
radiant and gracious a queen of beauty 
before? Why does nut everybody in the 
room fall down and do homage? The 
colonel, happily, was a married man, so 


there was no cause for jealousy; but an} 


uneasy doubt crossed his mind — what if 
his Excellency were ty fall in love with 
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her, and make her an offer? He wasa 
bachelor, and not much over sixty. 
Would she be able to withstand the 
temptation of the position in favour of a 
humble subaltern? But just then, Miss 
Cunningham looking round suddenly, 
their eyes met, and she gave him an 
arch look, as if recognizing a friend 
among strangers, which drove doubts and 
fears out of his head for the time. And 
after dinner, when the company returned 
to the drawing-room tent, he ventured to 
find his way to where she was sitting, 
and exchanged a few words, which sent 
him home with bounding heart and ex- 
cited brain. 

And yet there was not much in the 
conversation itself to turn a young fel- 
low’s head. 

“T felt so sorry for your regiment at 
the review yesterday,” she said, “ just as 
it was coming in front, and looking so 
well. It was your colonel’s fault, wasn’t 
it? He got in the way, or did something 
ridiculous, did:he not ?” . 

“ Major Dumble commands our regi- 
ment; of course it’s the same thing as if 
he were a colonel.” Angry though he 
was with the stupid old man, he could 
not be so disloyal to his commanding 
officer as to run him down in public, even 
in speaking to Miss Cunningham. 

The young lady understood the implied 
rebuke, and at once continued, “I am 
very sorry for making such a_ blunder, 
and quite deserve to be scolded for it; 
but you see, I am so ignorant of military 
etiquette.” 

“Deserved!” cried the young fellow ; 
“to think that I should have the pre- 
sumption to say that anything you said 
or did was not perfect.”. 

“Yes,” she said, laughing, “but it was. 
very far from being perfect ; but there i¢ 
so much tittle-tattle in the world, that it 
is hard not to fallinto the way of talking 
it now and then ; don’t you think so?” 

At this moment Colonel Falkland came 
up to know if she was ready to go, and 
Miss Cunningham rose at once. 

“I didn’t quite mean that, Olivia; 
your father is anxious to be off as soon 
as he can, and sent me to ask you to be 
| ready ; but you must wait till Mrs. Pok 
| wheedle sets the example of rising, or 
; you would give mortal offence.” 

“There, you see,” said she, turning 
towards Yorke laughingly — “another 
breach of etiquette ! ” 

“Good heavens!” thought the young- 
ster, “what bliss to have a private un- 
derstanding set up already! aad this is 
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hardly more than the third time I have 
spoken to her.” 

Mrs. Polwheedle, however, was in no 
hurry to leave, for she was again in con- 
versation with the eminent personage. 
“T hear that your Excellency is going to 
march to Banglepore. I am so pleased 
to think that my son will have an oppor- 
tunity of coming under your Excellency’s 
notice.” 

“Your son, Mrs. Polwheedle?” said 
his Excellency; “why, I understood the 
brigadier here to tell me that he had 
no ” 

“Oh no, not his son,” said the lady, 
tapping the brigadier on the arm with 
her fan; “my son by the late Captain 
Jones of the 1oth Fusiliers—my first 
husband, you know — Lieutenant Jones, 
of the Banglepore Rangers,—as promis- 
ing a young officer as there fs in the 
army, I can assure your Excellency. He 
has passed in the language; andI am 
sure your Excellency will find him de- 
serving of any favour you may be pleased 
to show him.” 








P From The New Quarterly Review. 
THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK: A PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCE. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


In the neighbourhood of the pictur- 
esque village of Chertsey, close to which 
the Thames winds broad and clear be- 
tween deep green meadow-flats and quiet 
woods, still stand the ruins of Newark 
Abbey. Situated in a lonely field, eight 
miles from the village, and near to the 
Weybridge canal, they lie comparatively 
unknown and little visited ; a mill mur- 
murs close at hand, turned by a small 
fall; and all around stretch the level 
fields and meadows of green Surrey. 
Here, at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, when these ruins stood as now, a 
young man and maiden, betrothed to each 
other, were accustomed to meet and ex- 
change their quiet vows ; and here, half a 
century afterwards, a grey-haired old man 
of seventy, beautiful in his age as the 
old Goethe, would wander musing sum- 
mer day after summer day. The lovers 
had been parted; the maiden had mar- 
ried and died young, while the man 
had also married and become the father 
of a household ; but that first dream had 
never been forgotten by one at least of 
the pair, and that surviving one was 
Thomas Love Peacock, known to general 
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English readers as the author of “ Head- 
long Hall.” With a constancy and a ten- 
derness which many more famous men 
would have done well to emulate, he clung 
to the scene of his first and perhaps his 
only love: a love innocent, like all true 
love ; and far preferable, to quote his own 
words, to — 


“ The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead, 


which weighs on the minds of those who 
have never loved, or never earnestly.” 
Looking on the face of Peacock in his old 


jage, and knowing his secret, well might 


one remember in emotion the beautiful 
words of Scribe: “JZ faut avoir aimé 
une fois en sa vie, non pour le moment 
ok l'on aime, car on n’éprouve alors que 
de tourmens, des regrets, de la jalousie; 
mais peu ad peu ces tourmens-la deviennent 
des souvenirs, qui charment notre arritre- 
saison. Et quand vous verrez la vieillesse 
douce, facile, et tolérante, vous puissez 
dire comme Fontenelle, ‘L'amour a passé 
par-la!/’” 

Yes, Love had passed that way, and 
set on the old man his gracious seal, 
which no other deity can counterfeit ; so 
that, looking upon the old man’s face, one 
read of gentleness, high-mindedness, tol- 
eration, and perfect chivalry. These may 
seem odd words to apply to one whom 
the world knew rather as a retrograde 
philosopher and satirical pessimist rather 
than a lover of human nature, as a schol- 
ar rather than a poet, as a country gen- 
tleman of the old school rather than a 
humanitarian of the new: but they can 
be justified ; and it may be questioned, 
moreover, whether he had not learned 
of the eighteenth century certain mod- 
est virtues which the nineteenth century 
has incontinently forgotten. That high- 
minded courtesy and noble deference 
towards women, which is now to be seen 
among thinkers and poets (so far as I 
know them) only in Robert Browning, 
was his in perfection. To children he 
was gentleness itself, and all children 
loved him ; and there could be no prettier 
sight in the world than the picture of him,. 
as I saw him first, and as in my mind’s 
eye I see him now, sitting one summer 
day, seated on his garden-lawn by the 
river, while a little maiden of sixteen 
rested on his knees the great quarto “ Or- 
lando Innamorata” of Bojardo, and fol- 
lowing with her finger the sun-lit lines, 
read soft and low, corrected ever and anon 
by his kind voice, the delicate Italian he 
loved so well. Who that looked at him, 
then, could fail to perceive, to quote Lord 
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Houghton’s words, “that he had gone 
through the world with happiness and 
honour?” But the secret of his beauti- 
ful benignity lay deeper. 
passé par-la/” 

While a student in Scotland, I had 
known him as the friend of Shelley, and 
had read his delightful works with pleas- 
ure and profit ; until at last I was prompt- 
ed to write to him, expecting (I remem- 
ber) to receive but a cold response from 
one who, to judge him by his works, was 
too much of a Timon to care for boy’s 
homage. I was agreeably disappointed. 
The answer came, not savage, like a rap 
on the knuckles, but cordial as a hand- 
shake. Afterwards, when I was weary 
“climbing up the breaking wave” of 
London, | thought of my old friend, and 
determined to seek him out. Mainly 
with the wish to be near him, I retreated 
to quiet Chertsey ; and thence past Chert- 
sey Bridge, through miles of green fields 
basking in the summer sun, and through 
delightful lanes to Lower Halliford, I 
went on pilgrimage, youth in my limbs, 
reverence in my heart, a pipe in my 
mouth, and the tiny Pickering edition of 
Catullus (a veritable “ lepidum libellum,” 
but alas, far from “nzovum/”) in my 
waistcoat pocket. And there, at Lower 
Halliford, I found him as I have described 
him, seated on his garden-lawn in the 
sun, with the door of his library open be- 
hind him, showing such delicious vistas 
of shady shelves as would have glad- 
dened his own Dr. Opimian, and the lit- 
tle maiden, reading from the book upon 
his knee. Gray-haired and smiling sat 
the man of many memories, guiding the 
utterances of one who was herself a pret- 
ty two-fold link between the present and 
the past, being the granddaughter (on the 
paternal side) of Leigh Hunt, and also the 
granddaughter (on the maternal side) of 
the Williams who was drowned with 
Shelley. Could a youthful student’s eyes 
see any sight fairer ? 


“ Lamour a 


And did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you?... 
. . » How strange it seems, and new ! * 


And this old man.had spoken with Shel- 
ley, not once, but a thousand times ; and 
had known well both Harriet Westbrook 
and Mary Godwin; and had cracked 
jokes with Hobhouse, and chaffed Proc- 
ter’s latinity ; and had seen, and actually 
criticised, Malibran; and had bought 
“the vasty version of a new system to 


* Robert Browning. 
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perplex the sages,” * when it first came 
out, in a bright, new, uncut quarto; and 
had dined with Jeremy Bentham; and 
had smiled at Disraeli, when, resplen- 
dently attired, he stood chatting in Hook- 
ham’s with the Countess of Blessington ; 
and had been face to face with that bland 
Rhadamanthus, Chief-Justice Eldon ; and 
was, in short, such a living chronicle of 
things past and men dead as filled one’s 
soul with delight and ever-varying won- 
der. “How strange it seemed, and 
new!” 

The portrait prefixed to the new edi- 
tion of his works ¢ conveys a very good 
idea of the man as I first saw him—a 
stately old gentleman with hair as white 
as snow, a keen merry eye, and a charac- 
teristic chin. His dress was plain black, 
with white neckcloth, and low shoes, and 
on his head he wore a plaited straw hat, 
One glance at him was enough to reveal 
his delightful character, that of his own 
Dr. Opimian. “ His tastes, in fact, were 
four: a good library, a good dinner, a 
pleasant garden, and rural walks.” This 
was the man who, as a beautiful boy, had 
been caught up and kissed by Queen 
Caroline ; who, when he grew up to man- 
hood, had been christened “ Greeky 
Peeky,” on account of his acquirement in 
Greek ; and who had been thus described, 
in a passage I have not seen quoted be- 
fore, by Shelley, in the “ Letter to Maria 
Gisborne.” 


You will see P——, with his mountain Fair f 
Turn’d into a Flamingo... 

When a man marries, dies, or turns Hindoo, 
His best friends hear no more of him ; but you 
Will see him and will like him, too, I hope, 
And that snow-white Snowdonian antelope, 
Match’d with the cameo-leopard. His fine 


wit 
Makes such a wound, the knife is lost in it! 


Age had mellowed and subdued the 
“cameo-leopard,” but the “ fine wit,” as 
I very speedily discovered, was as keen 
as ever. His life had been passed in 
comparative peace and retirement. He 
spoke French with the good old-fash- 
ioned English accent, and he had never 
been to Paris or up the Rhine; Italy 
he knew not, nor cared to know; and 
much as he loved the sea, he had sailed 
it little. His four tastes had kept him 
well anchored all his life. In his youth he 
had had a fifth, the Italian opera, but the 
long modern performances, and the de- 


* Byron’sdescription of Wordsworth’s “ Excursion.” 
+ Peacock’s Works, 3 vols. (Bentley, 1875.) 
+ Peacock’s wife. 
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cadence of the ballet, had alienated him. 
He had his “ good library,” and it wasa 
ood one — full of books it was a luxury 
to handle, editions to make a scholar’s 
mouth water, bound completely in the 
old style in suits as tough as George 
Fox’s suit of leather. The “good din- 
ner” came daily. “He liked to dine 
well, and withal to dine quickly, and to 
have quiet friends at his table with whom 
he could discuss questions which might 
afford ample room for pleasant conversa- 
tion, and none for acrimonious dispute.” * 
In the “ pleasant garden ” he was sitting, 
with the clear winding Thames below 
him and his rowing-boat swinging at the 
den-steps. And the “rural walks” 
ay all around him, on the quiet river- 
side, through the green woods of Esher, 
down the scented lanes to Chertsey, by 
winding turns to Walton and Weybridge 
—scenes familiar to him since boyhood 
and hallowed with the footprints of dead 
relatives and departed friends. For the 
old man was, so to speak, alone in the 
world —his wife and best-loved daugh- 
ters lay asleep in Shepperton churchyard, 
his son was somewhere abroad, and the 
cries of the children around him were 
not those of his own family. His gifted 
daughter Rosa, who died in her prime, 
was gone before, but another daughter, 
not of the flesh, had risen in her place. 
Many years before, when she was grieving 
sorely for the loss of a little child, Mar- 
garet his wife had noticed, on Halliford 
Green, a little girl in its mother’s arms, 
and seeing in it a strange likeness to her 
own dead child, had coaxed it into her 
own house, and dressed it in the dead 
babe’s clothes. Peacock, returning from 
the India House, looked in through the 
dining-room window, and seeing the 
child within was almost stunned by its 
resemblance to Margaret. This little 
girl Mary Rosewell, had been adopted 
y the Peacocks ; and now, when all the 
rest were dead, she remained —a bright, 
lcving foster-daughter, whose baptismal 
name of “Mary” had long ago been 
sweetened into “May.” I cannot de- 
scribe her better than in Peacock’s own 
words when describing Miss Gryll: 
“The atmosphere of quiet enjoyment in 
which she had grown up seemed to have 
steeped her feelings in its own tranquil- 
lity; and still more, the affection which 
She felt for her foster-father, and the 
conviction that her departure from his 
house would be the severest blow that 


* Gryll Grange. 
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fate could inflict on him, led her to post- 
pone what she knew must be an evil day 
for him, and might peradventure not be 
a good one to her.” She has never mar- 
ried, but she has fulfilled her woman’s 
mission perfectly, and the final years of 
Peacock owed much of their tranquil 
sunshine to her tender and pathetic care. 

Knowing Peacock only from his books, 
I was not prepared to find in him that 
delightful donhomie which was in reality 
his most personal characteristic, in old 
age at least; and when we became 
acquainted, and read and talked to- 
gether, I was as much astonished at the 
sweetness of his disposition as amused 
and captivated by his quaint erudition, 
In that green garden, in the lanes of 
Halliford, on the bright river, in walks 
and talks such as “brightened the sun- 
shine,” I learned to know him, and al- 
though he was so much my senior he 
took pleasure (I am glad to say) in my 
society, partly because I never worried 
him with “acrimonious dispute,” which 
he hated above all things. 

There was for the moment one dark 
cloud of misunderstanding between us — 
a cloud of smoke; for, like Hans Ander- 
sen’s parson,* I “ smoked a good deal of 
tobacco, and bad tobacco,” and to Pea- 
cock tobacco was poison. He forgave 
me, however, on one condition, that I 
never smoked within five hundred yards 
of his house—an arrangement which, I 
am ashamed to say, I violated, for well I 
remember one night stealthily opening 
the bedroom window in the house at 
Halliford, and “blowing a cloud” out 
into the summer night. I am not sure . 
that much of his hate of tobacco did not 
arise from his morbid dread of fire. He 
would never have any lucifer-matches in 
his house, save one or two which were 
jealously kept in a tin box in the kitchen. 
Morning after morning he arose with the 
sun, lit his own fire in the library, and 
read till breakfast, laying in material for 
talk which flowed like Hippocrene —as 
crystal, and as learned! His chief, al- 
most his only, correspondent was Lord 
Broughton, who had been his friend 
through life. The two old gentlemen in- 
terchanged letters and verses, and capped 
quotations, and doubtless felt like two 
antediluvian mammoths left stranded, 
and yet living, after the deluge — that 
deluge being typified to them by the sub- 
mersion of Whig and Tory in one wild 
wave of progress, and the long career of 
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Lord Brougham as a sort of political 
Noah. The old landmarks of society 
were obliterated. Lord Byron was a dim 
memory, and the stage-coach was a 
dream. The poetry of nature had tri- 
umphed, and the poetry of art had died. 
Germany had a literature, and it was 
part of polite education to know German. 
Beards were worn. Rotten boroughs 
were no more. The 77mes, like a colos- 
sal Podsnap, dominated journalism, but 
the Daily Telegraph was stirring the 
souls of tradesmen to the sublime knowl- 
edge of Lempriere’s Dictionary and 
Bohn’s “ Index of Quotations.” Special 
correspondents were invented, competi- 
tive examination was consecrating medi- 
ocrity, and a considerable number of Eng- 
lishmen drank bad champagne. What 
was left for an old scholar but, like the 
Hudibrastic Mirror of Knighthood, 


To cheer himself with ends of verse, 
And sayings of philosophers ! 


For the rest, the world was in a bad 
way; best keep apart, and let it wag. 
pisov rdv olov, Awpt! Quaff a cool cup in 
the green shade, and drink confusion to 
Leed Michin Mallecho and the last Re- 
form Bill! 

It must be conceded at once that Pea- 
cock was no friend to modern progress 
—the cant of it, hoarsely roared from the 
throats of journalistic Jews and political 
Merry Andrews, had sickened him; and 
he was not for one moment prepared to 
admit that the world was one whit wiser 
and happier than before the advent of the 
steam-engine. The pessimism which ap- 
pears everywhere in his books was the 
daily theme of his talk; but to under- 
stand it rightly we must remember it was 
purely satiric—that, in truth, Peacock 
abused human nature because he loved 
it. Genial at heart as Thackeray, he 
delighted to condemn man and society in 
the abstract. Hence much of his writing 
must be read between the lines. In the 
clever little sketch of Peacock, prefixed 
to the new edition of the works, Lord 
Houghton errs to some extent in trying 
to construct Peacock out of his books.* 
The “unreasoning animosity” Lord 
Houghton speaks of was purely ironic. 


* “Tn the same spirit he clung to the old religious 
ideas that haunted at early Roman aistere, and indeed 
went far into the empire, and thus he /tked to read 
Livy, and did not like to read Niebuhr! (Lord 
Houghton’s Preface.) The words in italics are put 
by Peacock into the mouth of a young lady in “ Gryll 
Grange,” and by no means express his own Sertiments ; 
indeed, Niebuhr was regarded by him with the highest 


admiration, as having almost unique intuition. 
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For example, so far from having “an in. 
discriminate repugnance to Scotland and 
to everything Scotch,” he was very fond 
of Scotchmen, having many correspond- 
ents among them; but he could not 
spare them for all that, any more than 
Thackeray could spare the Irish, whom 
he loved with all his heart. When, in 
“Gryll Grange,” he makes Dr. Opimian 
say of the Americans: “I have no wish 
to expedite communication with them, 
If we could apply the power of electric 
repulsion to preserve us from ever hear- 
ing any more of them, I should think we 
had for once derived a benefit from 
science !”” — he is merely, in a mood of 
what Lord Houghton felicitously called 
“intellectual gaiety,” in an after-dinner 
mood, expressing a comic prejudice with 
no deep root in reason. The animosity 
is Aristophanic. Noone reverenced Soc- 
rates more than his unmerciful “ chaffer,” 
and no man knew the benefit of science 
better than Peacock. He tried to shut 
out humanity, but he felt for it very in- 
tensely. He could fain have resembled 
the gods of Epicurus — thinking, feeling 
nothing, as Cicero expresses it, but 
“Mihi pulchre est,’ and “Ego beatus 
sum,’ — but in reality, he felt for human 
suffering very acutely. He would fain 
have had the world one vast May-pole, 
with all humanity dancing round it, or 
one mighty Christmas-tree, with all hu- 
manity waiting to get a prize from it. 
Every year, on May-day, he crowned a 
little May-queen — generally one of his 
grandchildren — as _— of the May, 
and all the little children of the village 
flocked in to her with garlands, to be re- 
warded, as the case might be, with a 
bright new penny or a silver coin. He 
loved the old times for their old customs, 
and he loved the old customs because 
they made men gentle and children glad. 
“He had no fancy,” he said, “for living 
in an express train ; he liked to go quietly 
thnpugh life, and to see all that lay in his 
way.” His life, indeed, might be de- 
scribed as one long rural walk, in com- 
pany with Dr. Opimian, occasionally di- 
versified by a visit to London, and a night 
at the Italian opera. He belonged, as 
Lord Houghton says, “to the eighteenth 
century,” and I may add that he had 
every one of its virtues without one of its 
vices. 

His literary tastes were very interest- 
ing; although they, too, belonged to the 
eighteenth century. His favourite clas 
sical authors were Aristophanes and Cic- 
ero. His knowledge of the latter was 
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extraordinary ; there was scarcely a pas- 
sage of any force which he had not by 
heart. As to Aristophanes, he simply 
revelled in that quaint satire so akin to 
the keen writings of his own modern 
muse. At a time when he was reading 
Pickwick, and delighting in its extrava- 
nces, he cried characteristically, with a 
delicious twinkle of his eye, at dinner — 
“Dickens is very comic, but—hot so 
comic as Aristophanes!” His mind was 
not so much attracted by the Greek tra- 
gedians, though of course he knew them 
well, as by the comic writers and the 
satirists ; and, on the whole, I fancy he 
preferred Euripides to Sophocles, for the 
very reasons which made critics like him 
less. His sympathies, indeed, were less 
with the grand, the terrible, and the sub- 
limely pathetic, than with the brilliant, 
the exquisite, and the delicately artistic. 
Comedy fascinated him more than tragedy 
awed him. Although he was a profound 
student of the mystical hymns of Or- 
pheus, he read them more as a scholar 
than as a mystic. It must be admitted, 
moreover, that his mind was in itself a 
terrible “¢hesaurus eroticus,” and there 
were to be found in it many a Petronian 
quibble and Catullian doudle entendre not 
to be discovered in Rambach. To the 
last he loved Petronius —a writer who 
has never yet received justice for his 
marvellous picture-painting and delicate 
graces of diction, and who can be vindi- 
cated to the moralist far more easily than 
Rabelais. Rabelais he loved too, of 
course; who does not? Like Swift, he 
preferred Plautus to Terence : — 


Despite what schoolmasters have taught us, 
Ihave a great respect for Plautus, 

And think our boys may gather ¢here hence 
More wit and wisdom than from Terence ! 


From these tastes of his in the classical 
direction, the reader may readily guess 
what authors and what books he selected 
from more modern fields. It will readily 
be understood that he was partial to 
Moliére, to Voltaire’s satirical works, and 
to the dramatists of the Restoration ; that 
he admired Sir Roger de Coverley and 
the “ Spectator ” and had by heart “ Clever 
Tom Clinch” and the other sardonic 
verses of Dean Swift; and that he did 
not care much for the poetic transcend- 
entalism of Coleridge. He esteemed the 


poetry of Milton, but far preferred Mil- | a passage 


ton’s prose. At the time I knew him, he 
could repeat by heart nearly the whole of 
Redi’s “ Bacchus in Tuscany” —a bibu- 
lous masterpiece which had 
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bly translated by Leigh Hunt. Of mod- 
ern non-poetical works, I should say his 
three favourites were Monboddo’s “ An- 
cient Metaphysics,” Drummond’s “ Aca- 
demical Questions,” and Horne Tooke’s 
“ Diversions of Purley ;” to which may 
be added, -with a reservation, Harris’s 
“Hermes.” He was always very fond of 
philosophic philology, and one of the last 
works of his life was to issue to his pri- 
vate friends a new interpretation of the 
Aelia Lelia Crispis. 

But the above brief catalogue of his 
favourites affords no glimpse of his true 
attainment. In reality he had not read 
so many books as many less masterly 
men ; but his peculiarity was that he had 
so read and re-read his favourite ones 
that he had completely attained the in- 
terior of them. Thoreau used to say that 
the Bible and Hafiz were books enough 
for any one man’s lifetime ; and certainly 
a lifetime might be spent on the study of 
the Bible alone. Peacock had some doz- 
en authors virtually by heart, — and thus, 
the polyglot of his delightful talk was 
really surprising. He never forgave a 
false quantity; Browning’s Avatar, in 
“ Waring,” would have driven him into a 
fever, and, in speaking of America, he 
never forgot the fact that its most popu- 
lar poet, at that time, had committed the 
false Latin of “ Excelsior.” * His tastes 
in poetry may be presumed ; but I ought 
to mention to his honour that he was one 
of the few early lovers of Wordsworth, 
despite his personal dislike to the Lake 
school. He was never, till the day of 
his death, quite en rapport with Shelley’s 
moonshine genius ; he far preferred such 
a solid, flesh-and-blood poet as Burns, 
and of Burns’ poems his favourite was 
“Tam o’ Shanter;” and he had little or 
no appreciation for John Keats. Indeed, 
he never passed the portico of the green 
little temple erected by Keats to Diana, 
remembering with indignation the bar- 
barous fancies consecrated therein; for 
he could prove by a hundred quotations 
that the sleep of Endymion was eternal, 
whereas in the modern poem the Latmian 
shepherd is forever capering up and down 
the earth and ocean like the German 
chaser of shadows.f The ancient con- 


*-Is it possible that Peacock himself is responsible 
for the translation in the verses to “‘Gryll Grange’? of 
3 from the Metamorphoses of Apuleius ; where- 
in “* fluctibus educata”’ is rendered by “the educateé 
in the waves,” etc. There are several errors in the 
new edition, not to speak of the many unaccentuated 
Greek quotations. ' 

t For similar reasons, he was perpetually wroth with 
Byron. He gives one frightful instance rf incongruity 
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ception, as briefly incorporated by Cicero 
in the passion where Diana is described 
as watching forever the sleep of “her 
beloved Endymion,” is certainly very 
lovely. And here I may remark incident- 
ly that the influence of Peacock on the 
lurid genius of Shelley, though doubtless 
chilling on occasion, was certainly bene- 
ficial and in the interests of art. He 
checked a thousand extravagances, and 
helped to form Shelley’s later and more 
massive style, as exemplified in such 

ieces as “ Alastor, or the Spirit of Sol- 
itude.” Peacock suggested the title for 
this poem, and was amused to the day of 
his death by the fact that the public, and 
even the critics, persisted in assuming 
Alastor to be the name of the hero of the 
poem, whereas the Greek word ’Addorup 
signifies an evil genius, and the evil 
genius depicted in the poem is the spirit 
of solitude. 

I am reminded here of Peacock’s own 
memoirs of his friend, published in Fvra- 
ser in 1858. They excited much debate 
at the time, and were bitterly abused by 
many who are determined to vindicate 
genius at any price. I have no intention 
to open up a useless controversy, al- 
though I may say at once that Iam not 
alone in considering Peacock’s vindica- 
tion of Harriett Westbrook to be the 
noblest literary memorial he has left be- 
hind him; and I, for one, would rather 
have written it than either “ Prometheus 
Unbound” or the “Cenci.” Shelley- 
worshippers, in order to complete their 
apotheosis of a singular man of genius, 
had thought it necessary to blacken the 
fair fame of as true and gentle a woman 
as ever drew English breath; had at- 
tempted to show, while harmonizin 
Shelley’s conduct with the doctrine o 
Wahlverwandtschaften, that the first 
Mrs, Shelley was a childish and uncon- 
genial spirit; not content with ¢ha¢, had 
gone to the extremity of depicting Mary 
Godwin as an angel incarnate ; and alto- 
gether had pretty well succeeded in con- 
vincing the public mind that Harriett 
Westbrook had done an exceedingly ill- 


in the notes to ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey.’’ — “‘ In Manfred, 
the great Alastor, or Kaxoc Aaiuwy, of Greece is 
hailed king of the world by the Nemesis of Greece, in 
concert with three of the Scandinavian Valkyrice, under 
the name of the Destinies; the astrological spirits of 
the alchemysts of the middle ages ; an elemental witch, 
transplanted from Denmark to the Alps; and a chorus 
of Dr. Faustus’s devils, who came in at the last act for 
a soul. LL wp to pane ae this hete: 
neous myt! com; co ve met originally, 
except at a tal @ hate, like the six kings in ‘Cam 
dide.’ ” — “* Nightmare Abbey,” Pp. 332. Vol. I., of col- 
lected edition. 
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advised and ill-natured thing when she 
drowned herself in the Serpentine in 
December, 1816. One extraordinary at- 
tempt of theirs was to affirm that the ded- 
ication of “Queen Mab” was not to 
Harriett Westbrook at all, but to Har- 
riett Grove! Conceive such words as 
those being addressed to the “unimpas- 
sioned young damsel” who dismissed 
him on the score that he was a sceptic, 
and whom, on his own showing, he never 
trulyloved. Peacock conclusively proves 
that they were addressed to poor Har- 
riett Westbrook, the first wife, whom 
Shelley loved very well indeed, until he 
saw a lady whom he loved better. 

Nothing can be more gentle, more 
guarded, than Peacock’s printed account 
of Shelley. His private conversation on 
the subject was, of course, very different, 
Two subjects he did not refer to in his 
articles may safely be mentioned now — 
Shelley’s violent fits of passion, and the 
difficulty Peacock found in keeping on 
friendly terms with Mary Godwin, 
Many were the anecdotes he told, witha 
twinkling eye, of Shelley’s comic out- 
bursts. One I particularly remember. 
When the two friends were rowing one 
day on the Thames, as it was their con- 
stant custom to do, they came into colli- 
sion with a flat-bottomed boat, moored 
in the centre of the stream, in which an 
old tradesman and his wife were con- 
tentedly seated, bottom-fishing. Remon- 
strances and strong expressions from 
the “lady” ensued; and, as the friends 
pulled away from the scene of the en- 
counter, Shelley shrieked out, in his pe- 
culiarly unmusical voice, “ There’s an 
old woman angling for unfortunate fishes, 
as the devil will angle for her soul in 
h—!” As to Mary Godwin, I fancy 
Peacock never really liked her; and this 
fact, of course, must be weighed in es- 
timating his opinions relative to her and 
her predecessors. On one occasion, at 
least, he refused to enter Shelley’s house 
while “ she was in it,” and was only con- 
strained to do so by an entreaty from 
Mary herself. On the whole he is just, 
even generous, to her memory; but he 
certainly [pry to Harriett, if only on 
the ground of her serpentine beauty. 

It is well known that Peacock por- 
trayed Shelley in the “Scythrop” of 
“ Nightmare Abbey,” and it is pleasant 
to remember that Shelley admitted the 
truth of the portrait, and was amused 
by it. Specially pointed was the pas- 
sage wherein Scythrop, who loves two 
young ladies at once, tells his distract- 
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ed father that he will commit suicide. 
There is no doubt that if Shelley could 
have kept doth Harriett and Mary he 
would have been happy; for he, more 
than most men, needed the triple wife- 
hood so amusingly described in “ Real- 
mah.” Seriously speaking, the picture of 
the man Shelley, as depicted by Peacock, 
directly in his “ Memorials,” and indi- 
rectly in the novel, is far more lovable 
and fascinating than the “divine” char- 
acterless humanitarian whom hero-wor- 
shippers love to paint. 

I do not propose to attempt, on the 
present occasion, any estimate of Pea- 
cock’s novels, although I believe they 
are entitled to a far higher place in liter- 
ature than Lord Houghton seems inclined 
to give them ; but they are full of opjn- 
jons which he expressed even more ad- 
mirably inconversation. His detestation 
of the literary class lasted until the end. 
“The understanding of literary people,” 
he affirmed, “is exalted, not so much by 
the love of truth and virtue, as by arro- 
gance and self-sufficiency ; and there is, 
perhaps, less disinterestedness, less lib- 
erality, less general benevolence, and 
more envy, hatred, and uncharitableness 
among them, than among any other de- 
scription of men.” In his young days 
he had cut and slashed at his brethren, 
especially at the Lake poets, whom he 
appreciated very much notwithstanding. 
Latterly he was wont to affirm, as in 
“Gryll Grange,” that “ Shakespeare nev- 
er makes a flower blossom out of season, 
and Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey 
are true to nature in this and in all other 
respects.” He hated Moore as much as 
he loved Burns. ‘ Moore’s imagery,” he 
makes Mr. MacBorrowdale say, “is all 
false. Here is a highly applauded stan- 
Za:— 


The night dew.of heaven, though in silence 
it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the sod where he 
sleeps ; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret 


it rolls, ‘ 
Shall long keep his memory green in our 
souls, 


But it will not bear analysis. The dew is 
the cause of the verdure, but the tear is 
not the cause of the memory — the mem- 
ory is the cause of the tear.” I am sorry 
to say he could never be persuaded to 
appreciate Tennyson. Specially offensive 
to him was the laureate’s picture of Cleo- 
patra as a “queen with swarthy cheeks 
and bold black eyes, brow-bound with 
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burning gold.” “ Thus,” he writes, “ one 
of our most popular poets describes 
Cleopatra; and one of our most popular 
artists has illustrated the description by a 
portrait of a hideous grinning. Ethiop. 
. . . Cleopatra was a Greek, the daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy Auletes and a lady of 
Pontus. The Ptolemies were Greeks, 
and whoever will look at their genealogy, 
their medals, and their coins, will see 
how carefully they kept their pure Greek 
blood uncontaminated by African inter- 
mixture, Think of this description and 
this picture applied to one who, Dio 
says — and all antiquity confirms him— | 
was ‘the most superlatively beautiful of 
women, splendid to see, and delightful to 
hear.’ * For she was eminently accom- 
plished: she spoke many languages with 
grace and facility. Her mind was as 
wonderful as her personal beauty. There 
is not a shadow of intellectual expression 
in that horrible portrait.” For the rest, 
the Cleopatra of Shakespeare delighted 
him, as having not one feature in com- 
mon with that other abominable “ Queen 
of Bembo.” 

He was a great believer in Greek 
painting, with its total absence of per- 
spective ; nevertheless, he abhorred pre- 
Raphaelism, though it loves perspective 
as little as the Greeks! But in fact, he 
was generally inclined to cry, with his 
own Gryllus, in “ Aristophanes in Lon- 
don,” 


— All the novelties I yet have seen, 
Seem changes for the worse. 


New schools of painting and poetry at- 
tracted him as little as new science. One 
of his prejudices was amusing in the ex- 
treme, and it is foreshadowed, like so 
many of his latter peculiarities, in “ Gryll 
Grange.” Great as was his knowledge of 
Greek, Latin, Italian and French,— which 
Horne Tooke calls “ the usual bounds of 
a scholar’s acqusition,”— and consider- 
able as was his interest in Goethe and 
the Weimar circle, he disliked every- 
thing German, and never attempted to 
learn that wonderful language, which 
may be said to be the key to the golden 
chamber of modern poetry and philoso- 
phy. Mr. Falconer observes in Gryll 
Grange,” quoting adictum of Porson’s, 
that “ Life is too short to learn German ; 
meaning, I apprehend, not that it is too 
difficult to be acquired within the ordi- 
nary space of life, but that there is noth- 


* Tlepixadyeorarn yuvauiy. .. . Aaunpa re 
Weiv xai dxovobivat ova. — Dio. xiii. 34. 
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ing in it to compensate for the portion of 
life bestowed in its acquirement, however 


little that ee be!” He used to quote 
with a chuckle Porson’s doggrel — 


The German’s in Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 

Save only Hermann, 

And Hermann’s a German ! 


It is strange that he was not curious in 
this direction, for his literary appetite 
was unbounded. When we first met, 
and when he was approaching his eight- 
ieth year, he was studying Spanish, in 


order to read the “Autos” and other | 


masterpieces of Calderon. Conceive the 
literary vitality, in an old man of that age, 
which would urge him on to the study of 
a tongue almost new tohim! The task 
was a comparatively easy one, of course, 
from his consummate knowledge of other 
kindred tongues, but it still possessed 
difficulties enough to daunt a less earnest 
lover of learning. His cry for more light, 
like that of the old Goethe, was heard 
till the very last. 

As I write of him, and look again upon 
the photograph of his genial features, I 
am reminded, by a certain general resem- 
blance to the portraits of Thackeray, 
that the author of “ Vanity Fair” was 
one of his greatest admirers, and wrote 
to him several pleasant letters, in one of 
which, which I saw, he promised to pay a 
long visit to. Lower Halliford. I do not 
think the visit was ever paid; but it is 
pleasant to think of those two men in 
company, for they possessed many char- 
acteristics in common. What evenings 
there would have been in the old house 
at Halliford if Thackeray had come! 
What capping of quotations, what mel- 
low music of eighteenth-century voices, 
while these two kindred spirits drank 
their after-dinner wine! For Thack- 
eray’s heart was with the eighteenth cen- 
tury too; and either one or the other of 
these two white-headed “old boys” 
would have been quite at home, if sud- 
denly translated back in time, and set 
down by Temple Bar with the dean of 
St. Patrick’s, or with Pope in his villa at 
Twickenham, or in a Whitefriars hostelry 
with Dick Steele. On such an evening, 
when the old heart was warm with wine, 
, and after Thackeray, perhaps, had trolled 
out to his host’s delight, the ballad of 
“ Little Billee,” or “ Peg of Linavaddy,” 
I can conceive the author of “Gryll 
Grange” reciting in that rich, mellow 
voice of his, his own lovely verses called 
“ Love and he 
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THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK: A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE, 


I played with you ’mid cowslips blowing, 

When I was six and you were four ; . 

When garlands weaving, flower-balls throwing, 

Were pleasures soon to please no more. 

Through groves and meads, o’er grass and 
heather, 

With little playmates, to and fro, 

We wandered hand in hand together ; 

But that was sixty years ago. 





You grew a lovely roseate maiden, 


‘ And still our early love was strong ; 


Still with no care our days were laden, 

They glided joyously along ; 

And I did love you very dearly, 

How dearly words want power to show ; 

I thought your heart was touched as nearly ; 
But that was fifty years ago. 


Then other lovers came around you, 

Your, beauty grew from year to year ; 

And many a splendid circle found you 

The centre:of its glittering sphere. 

I saw you then, first vows forsaking, 

On rank and wealth your hand bestow ; 

Oh then I thought my heart was breaking, — 
But that was forty years ago. 


And I lived on, to wed another : 

No cause she gave me to repine ; 

And when I heard you were a mother, 

I did not wish the children mine. 

My own young flock, in fair progression, 
Made up a pleasant Christmas row: 

My joy in them was past expression, — 
Bat that was thirty years ago. 


You grew a matron plump and comely, 

You Swelt in fashion’s brightest blaze ; 

My earthly lot was far more homely ; 

But I too had my festal days. 

No merrier eyes have ever glistened 

Around the hearthstone’s wintry glow, 

Than when my youngest child was chris- 
tened, — 

But that was twenty years ago. 





Time passed. My eldest girl was married, 
And I am now a grandsire grey ; 

One pet of four years old I’ve carried 
Among the wild-flowered meads to play. 
In our old fields of childish pleasure, 
Where now, as then, the cowslips blow, 
She fills her basket’s ample measure, — 
And that is not ten years ago, 


But though first love’s impassioned blindness 
Has passed away in colder light, 

I still have thought of you with kindness 
And shall do, till our last good-night. 

The ever-rolling silent hours 

Will bring a time we shall not know, 

When our young days of gathering flowers 
Will be a hundred years ago. 


And we know that this was the very sort 
of music to fill the great guest’s eyes 
with tears, though it spoke only, like his 
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more sad prose muse, of “ Vanity, van- 
ity!” Thackeray touched the same note 
repeatedly —it was a habitual one with 
him — but he never touched it more deli- 
cately, or with a truer pathos. A little 
longer, and both were at rest, the veteran 
worn out with years, and the great good 
man struck down in the prime of his 
powers. 

Ignorant of the world as it is, circum- 
scribed in his vision like all students of 
books, narrowed to the knowledge of a 

ood library and a few green walks, thus 
Thomas Peacock nmr away. He lived 
to see the curious theories which he de- 
veloped so wonderfully in “ Melincourt,” 
and to many of which he was indebted to 
Lord Monboddo, assuming an importance 
in the history of science which fairly 
startled him. The generalizations made 
by quidnuncs from Darwin’s facts, and 
which, rather than Darwin’s own teach- 
ing, constitute “ Darwinism,” were suffi- 
ciently portentous to fillan eighteenth- 
century satirist with comic wonder. 
What Peacock’s own views were as to 
the origin and destiny of man, I cannot 
tell: on such subjects he was reticent ; 
but his sympathies were with the antique 
world, and I daresay he would not have 
discountenanced a proposal once enter- 
tained by Mr. Ruskin, to revive the wor- 
shipof Diana. At any rate, he was quite 
pagan enough to astonish conventional 
people. Miss Nichols, in her excellent 
and thoroughly sympathetic little sketch 
of her grandfather, prefixed to the col- 
lected works, tells a striking anecdote 
illustrative of his pleasant paganism. 
Shortly before his death, a fire broke out 
in the roof of his bed-room, and he was 
taken to the library, which lay at the 
other end of the house. “At one time 
it was feared the fire was gaining ground, 
and that it would be needful to move him 
into one of the houses of the neighbour- 
hood, but he refused tomove. The curate, 
who came kindly to beg my grandfather 
to take shelter in his house, received 
rather a rough and startling reveption, 
for in answer to the invitation, my grand- 
father exclaimed with great warmth and 
energy, ‘By the immortal gods, I will 
not move !’” 

Smile as we may at the formality and 
pedantry of the eighteenth century, there 
were giants in those days; and Peacock 
resembled them in intellectual stature. 
His books will live, if only for their touch- 
es of quaint erudition; but they abound 
in delicious little pictures, such as that of 





Mr. Falconer and his seven vestal at- 
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tendants in “Gryll Grange,” or those of 
Coleridge and Shelley in “ Nightmare 
Abbey.” Sir Oran Haut-ton is perfect, a 
master piece of characterization, and as 
for Dr. Opimian, he is as sure of immor- 
tality as “my Uncle Toby” himself. But 
the true glory of Peacock was his deli- 
cious personality. To have known and 
spoken with a a man, is in itself part of 
a liberal education. I shall not soon for- 
get that we sipped “ Falernian ” together, 
though the “ Falernian ” was no stronger 
than May Rosewell’s cowslip-wine. Cir- 
cumstances called me back to Scotland, 
and during the short period preceding 
his decease we did not meet. Only a few 
days before his death he dreamed of his 
“dear Fanny,” the maiden who had been 
his first love, and for weeks together she 
came to him in his sleep, gently smiling. 
Thus the Immortal Ones, cali them by 
what names we may, were good to him 
until the very end; and while that first 
and last dream was bright within him, he 
sank to rest. Let us fancy that, though 
life parted him from his first love, in 
death they were not divided; nor shall 
be, even when — 


The ever-rolling silent hours 
Have brought a time they do not know, 
When their young days of gathering flowers 
Will be a hundred years ago ! 
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BY JEAN INGELOW, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
(continued.) 


“ WELL and happy ; I do not believe it 
falls to the lot of any old woman to be 
happier in this oblate spheroid. The man- 
ner in which she acts dragon over Miss 
C. is a joy to me, the only observer. She 
always manages that we shall never meet 
excepting in her presence; when I go 
into the schoolroom to read prayers, I 
invariably find her there before me. She 
insists, also, on presiding at all the school- 
room meals. How she found out the 
state of things here I cannot tell, but I 
thankfully let her alone. I never go out 
to smoke a cigar in the evening, and no- 
tice a stately female form stepping forth 
also, but Aunt Christie is sure to come 
briskly stumping in her wake, ready to 
join either her or me.” 

“You don’t mean to imply anything?” 
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“ Of course not! but you yourself, be- 
fore you married, were often known to 
take my arm at flower-shows, etc., in 
order to escape from certain poor fellows 
who sighed in vain.” 

“Yes, you were good about that; and 
you remind me of it, no doubt, in order 
to claim the like friendliness from me 
now the tables are turned. John, the 
next time I take your arm in public it will 
be to extend my matronly countenance 
to those modest efforts of yours at escap- 
ing attention, for you know yourself to 
be quite unworthy of notice !” 

“ Just so ; you express my precise feel- 
ing.” 

“It is a pity you and Grand are so 
rich !” 

“Why? Youdo not insinuate, I hope, 
that I and my seven are merely eligible 
on that account! Now, what are you 
looking at me for, with that little twist in 
your lips that always means mischief?” 

“ Because I like you, and I am afraid 
you are being spoilt, John. I do so wish 
you had a nice wife. I should at least, if 
you wished it — 

“ Asaving clause! Have you and Fred 
discussed me, madam ?” 

“No, I declare that we have not.” 

“TI hope you have nobody to recom- 
mend, because I won’t have her! 
always particularly disliked red hair.” 

“Now what makes you suppose I was 
thinking of any one who has red hair?” 

“ You best know yourself whether you 
were not.” ¥ 

“ Well,” said Emily, after a pause for 
reflection, “now you mention it” (I never 
did), “I do not see that you could do 
better.” 

“I often think so myself, and that is 
partly why I am so set against it! No, 
Emily, it would be a shame to joke about 
an excellent and pleasant woman. The 
fact is, I have not the remotest intention 
of ever gmt again at all.” 

“Very well,” said Emily, “it is not my 
affair ; it was your own notion entirely 
that I wanted to help you to a wife.” 

And she sat a moment cogitating, and 
thinking that the lady of the golden head 
had probably lost her chance by showing 
too openly that she was 7, 

“* What are you looking at ?” said John. 
“ At the paths worn in my carpet? That’s 
because all the rooms are thoroughfares. 
Only fancy any woman — a poor 
fellow whose carpets get into that state 
every three or four years,” 

“ Oh,” said Emily, “if that ‘was likely 
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to stand in your light, I could soon show 
you how to provide a remedy.” 

“ But my father hates the thoughts of 
bricks and mortar,” said John, amused at 
her seriousness, “ and I inherit that feel- 
ing.” 

“ John, the north front of your house is 
very ugly. You have five French win- 
dows ona line —one in each of these 
rooms, one in the hall; you would only 
have to run a narrow passage-like con- 
servatory in front of them, enter it by the 
hall window, and each room by its own 
window, put a few plants in the conserva- 
tory, and the thing is done in a fortnight. 
Every room has its back window; you 
would get into the back garden as you do 
now; you need not touch the back of the 
house, that is all smothered in vines and 
creepers, as you are smothered in chil- 
dren!” 

“The matter shall have my gravest 
consideration,” said John, “ provided you 
never mention matrimony to me again as 
long as you live.” 

“Very well,” said Emily, “I promise ; 
but there is St. George coming. I must 
not forget to tell you that I saw Joseph 
this morning at a distance ; he was stand- 
ing in the lea of the pigstye, and cogitating 
in the real moony style.” 

“It was about his outfit,” exclaimed 
John ; “depend upon it it was not about 
Laura.” 

And so the colloquy ended, and John 
walked down his own garden, opened the 
wicket that led to his gardener’s cottage, 
and saw Joseph idly picking out a weed 
here and there, while he watched the 
bees, some of whom, deluded by the sun- 
shine, had come forth, and were feebly 
hanging about the opening of the hive. 

“Joe,” said John, with perfect decision 
and directness, “I have a favour to ask 


of you.” 

Soowsh was startled at first; but as no 
more was said, he presently answered, 
“ Well, sir, you and yours have done me 
so many, that I didn’t ought to hesitate 
about saying I'll grant it, whatever it is.” 

“If you should think of marrying be- 
fore you go——” 

“Which I don’t, sir,” interrupted the 
young man rather hastily. 

“ Very good ; then if you change your 
mind, I want your promise that you will 
immediately let me know.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Joseph, as if the prom- 
ise cost him nothing, and suggested noth- 
ing to his mind, “1 will.” 

“There,” thought John, as he turned 
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away, “he does not know what he is 
about; but if she brings the thing on 
again, I believe he will keep faith with 
me, and a clandestine marriage I am de- 
termined shall not be.” 

He then went into the town and found, 
to his surprise, that Brandon had already 
seen his father, and had told him that 
Dorothea Graham had engaged herself 
to him. John was very much pleased, 
but his father treated the matter with a 
degree of apathy which rather startled 
and disturbed him. 

Old Augustus was in general deeply 
interested in a marriage ; he had helped 
several people to marry, and whether he 
approved or disapproved of any one in 
articular, he was almost sure, when he 
fad been lately told of it, to make some 
remarks on the sacredness of the institu- 
tion, and on the advantages of an early 
marriage for young men. 

He, however, said nothing, though 
Brandon was one of his chief favourites ; 
but having just related the fact, took up 
the Zimes, and John opened his letters, 
one of them being from his son Johnny, 


written in a fully-formed and beautiful |}, 


hand, which made its abrupt style and 
boyish vehemence the more observable. 


“ My DEAREST FATHER, — It’s all right. 
Mr. took me to Harrow, and Dr. B. 
examined me, and he said — oh, he said 
agood deal about my Latin verses, and 
the books I’m z#, but I can’t tell you it, 
because it seems so muffish. And, papa, 
I wish I might bring Crayshaw home for 
the Easter holidays; you very nearl 
promised I should; but I wanted to tell 
you what fun I and the other fellows had 
at the boat-race. You can hardly think 
how jolly it was. I suppose when I get 
into the great school I shall never see it. 
We ran down shouting and pones after 
the boats. I'thought I should never 
be happy again if Cambridge didn’t win. 
It was such a disgustingly sleety, blowy, 
snowy, windy, raspy, muddy day, as you 
never saw. And such crowds of fellows 
cheering and screeching out to the crews. 
Such a rout! 


The Lord Mayor lent the City P’lice, 
The cads ran down by scores and scores 
With shouting roughs, and scented muffs, 
While blue were flounces, frills, and gores. 
On swampy meads, in sleeted hush, 
The swarms of London made a rush, 
And all the world was in the slush. 


Etcetera. That’s part of Crayshaw’s last ; 
it’s a parody of one of those American 
fogies. Dear father, you will let me come 
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home, won’t you; because I do assure 
you I shall get in with the greatest ease, 
even if I’m not coached for a day more. 
A great many fellows here haven’t a tutor 
at all. — I remain your affectionate son, 
“A. J. MORTIMER. 
“P.S.— Will you tell Gladys that my 
three puppies, which she says are grow- 
ing nicely, are not, on any account, to be 
iven away; and will you say that Swan 
is not to drown them, or do anything with 
them, till I’ve chosen one, and then he 
may sell the others. And I hope my 
nails and screws and my tools have not 
been meddled with. The children are 
not to také my things. It often makes 
me miserable to think that they get my 
nails and my paddle when I’m gone.” 


John Mortimer smiled, and felt rather 
inclined to let the boy come home, when, 
looking up, he observed that his father was 
dozing over the newspaper, and that he 
shivered. 

Master Augustus John did not get an 
answer so soon as he had hoped for it, 
and when it came it was dated from a 
little, quiet place at the seaside, and let 
im know that his grandfather was very 
poorly, very much out of sorts, and that 
his father had felt uneasy about him. 
aga A was informed that he must try to 

e happy, spending the Easter holidays 
at his tutor’s. His grandfather sent him 
a very handsome *‘tip,”’ and a letter writ- 
ten in such a shaky hand, that the bo 
was a good deal impressed, and locked it 
up in his desk, lest he should never have 
another. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE AMERICAN GUEST. 


“Shall we rouse the night-owl with a catch that will 
draw three souls out of one weaver?” 

In less than a week from the receipt of 
his’ son’s letter, John Mortimer wrote 
again, and gave the boy leave to come 
home, but on no account to bring young 
Crayshaw with him, if a journey was 
likely to do him harm. 

Johnny accordingly set off instantl 
(the ge having just begun), and, 
travelling all night, reached the paternal 
homestead by eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

His father was away, but he was re- 
ceived with rapture by his brothers and 
sisters. His little brothers admired him 
with the humble reverence of small boys 
for big ones, and the girls delighted in 
his schoolboy slang, and thought them- 
selves honoured by his companionship. 








Crayshaw was an American by birth, 
but his elder brother (under whose guar- 
dianship he was) had left him in Eng- 
land as his best chance of living to man- 
hood, for he had very bad health, and the 
= of his native place did not suit 

im. 

Young Gifford Crayshaw had a general 
invitation to spend the holidays at Bran- 
don’s house, for his brother and Brandon 
were intimate friends; but boys being 
dull alone, Johnny Mortimer and he con- 
trived at these times to meet rather often, 
sometimes to play, sometimes to fight — 
even the latter is far better than being 
without companionship, more natural, and 
on the whole more cheerful. 

‘“*And I'm sure,” said Aunt Christie, 
when she heard he was coming, “ I should 
never care about the mischief he leads 
the little ones into when he’s well, if he 
could breathe like other people when he’s 
ill ; you may hear him half over the house 
when he has his asthma.” 

Crayshaw came by the express train in 
the afternoon, and was met by the young 
Mortimers in the close carriage. He was 
nearly fifteen, and a strange contrast to 
Johnny, whose perfect health, ardent joy- 
ousness, and lumbering proportions never 
were so observable as beside the clear- 
cut face of the other, the slow gait, an 
expression of countenance at once auda- 
cious, keen, and sweet, together with that 
peculiar shadow under the eyelids which 
some people consider to betoken an early 
death. 

Crayshaw was happily quite well that 
afternoon, and accordingly very noisy 
doings went on; Miss Crampton was 
away for her short Easter holiday, and 
Aunt Christie did not interfere if she 
could help it when Johnny was at home. 

That night Master Augustus John 
Mortimer, his friend, and all the family 
were early asleep; not so the next. It 
was some time past one o'clock A.M. when 
= Mortimer and Brandon, who had 

een dining together at a neighbour’s 
house, one having left his father rather 
better, and the other having come home 
from the Isle of Wight, walked up towards 
the house deep in conversation, till John, 
lifting up his eyes, saw lights in the 
schoolroom windows. This deluded fa- 
ther calmly remarked that the children 
had forgotten to put the lamp out when 
they went to bed. Brandon thought he 
heard a sound uncommonly like infant 
revelry, but he said nothing, and the two 
proceeded into the closed house, and 
went softly up-stairs, 
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“ Roast pork,” said Brandon, “if ever 
I smelt that article in my life!” 

They opened the schoolroom door, and 
John beheld, to his extreme surprise, a 
table spread, his eldest son at the head of 
it, his twin daughters, those paragons of 
good behaviour, pecling potatoes, and the 
other children, all more or less disheve 
— sitting round, blushing and discom- 

ted. 

“My dears!” exclaimed John Morti- 
mer, “this I never could have believed 
of you! One o'clock in the morning!” 

Perfect silence. Brandon thought John 
would find it beneath his dignity to make 
a joke of this breach of discipline. He 
was rather vexed that he should have 
helped to discover it, and feeling a little 
de trop, he advanced to the top of the 
table. “John,” he said with a resigned 
air and with a melancholy cadence in his 
voice that greatly impressed the children, 

“Come,” thought John as he paused, 
“they deserve a ‘wigging,’ but 1 don’t 
want to make a ‘ Star-chamber matter’ of 
this. I wish he would not be so super- 
naturally serious.” 

“John,” repeated Brandon, “on occa- 
sion of this unexpected hospitality, I feel 
called upon to make a speech.” 

John sat down, wondering what would 
come next. 

“John, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
Brandon, “when I look around me on 
these varied attractions, when I behold 
those raspberry turnovers of a flakiness 
and a puffiness so etherial, that one might 
think the very eyes of the observer should 
drop lightly on them, lest that too appre- 
ciative glance should flatten them down 
—I say, ladies and gentlemen, when I 
smell that crackling, when I cast my eyes 
on those cinders in the gravy, I am irre- 
sistibly reminded of occasions when [| 
myself, arrayed in a holland pinafore, 
have presided over like entertainments ; 
and of one in particular when, being of 
tender age — of one occasion, I say, that 
is never to be forgotten, when, during the 
small hours of the night, I was hauled 
out of bed to assist in mixing hardbake, 
by one very dear to us all — who shall be 
nameless.” 

What more he would have added will 
never be known, for with ringing laugh- 
ter that spoke for the excellence of their 
lungs, the whole tableful of young Morti- 
mers, with the exception of Johnny, rose, 
and, as if by one impulse, fell upon their 
father. 

“Hold hard,” he was heard to shout, 
“don’t smother me.” But he received a 
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kissing and hugging of great severity ; 
the elder ones, who had understood Bran- 
don’s speech, closing him in; the little 
ones, who only perceived to their delight 
that the occasion had become festive 
again, hovering round, and getting at him 
where they could; So that when they 
parted, and he was visible again, sitting 
radiant in the midst of them, his agree- 
able face was very red, and he was breath- 
ing fast and audibly. “I'll pay you for 
this!” he exclaimed, when he observed, 
to his amusement, that Brandon’s serious 
look was now really genuine, as if he was 
afraid the experiment might be repeated 
on himself. “Johnny, my boy, shake 
hands, I forgive you this once. And you 
may pass the bottle.” Johnny, who 
knew himself to be the real offender, 
made haste to obey. “It’s not blacking, 
of course,” continued John, looking at 
the thick liquor with distrust. 

“The betht black currant,” exclaimed 
his heir, “ at thirteen-penth a bottle.” 

“ And where’s Cray ?” exclaimed John, 
suddenly observing the absence of his 
young guest. 

“ He’s down in the kitchen, dishing up 
the pudding,” said Barbara blushing, and 
she darted out of the room, and present- 
ly returned, other footsteps following hers. 

“Cray,” exclaimed John, as the boy 
seemed inclined to linger outside, “don’t 
stand there in the draught. And so it is 
not by your virtuous inclinations that 
you have hitherto been excluded from 
this festive scene ?” 

“No sir,” said Crayshaw with farcical 
meekness of voice and air, “quite the 
contrary. It was that I’ve met with a 
serious accident. I’ve been run over.” 

John looked aghast. “ You surely have 
not been into the loose box,” he said, anx- 
iously. 

“Oh no, father, nothing of the sort,” 
said Barbara. “It was only that he was 
down in the kitchen on his knees, and 
two blackbeetles ran over his legs, You 
should never believe a word he says, fa- 
ther.” 

“ But that was the reason the pudding 
came to grief,” continued Crayshaw ; 
“they were very large and fierce, and in 
1 terror I let it fall, and it was squashed. 

hen I saw their friends coming on to 
fall upon it, I was just about to cry, 
‘Take it all, but spare my life!’ when 
Barbara came and rescued me. I hope,” 
he went on, yet more meekly, “I hope it 
was not an unholy self-love that prompt- 
‘ed me to prefer my life to the pudding!” 

The children laughed, as they general- 
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ly did when Crayshaw spoke, but it was 
more at his manner than at his words. 
And now, peace being restored, every- 
body helped everybody else to the deli- 
cacies, John deteeetly refraining from 
any inquiry as to whether this was the 
first midnight feast over which his son 
had presided, but he could not forbear to 
say, “I suppose your grandfather’s ‘tip’ 
is to blame for this ?” 

“If or was like the Grand,” re- 
marked Crayshaw, “Tennyson never 
need have said — 


Vex not thou the schoolboy’s soul 
With thy shabby “#.” 


“Now, Cray,” said Brandon, “don’t 
you emulate Valentine’s abominable trick 
of quoting.” 

“And I have often begged you two, 
not to parody the immortals,” said John. 
“The small fry you may make fun of if 
you please, but let the great alone.” 

* But he ithn’t dead,” reasoned Mas- 
ter Augustus John; “I don’t call any of 
thoth fellowth immortal till they’re dead.” 

“It’s a very bad habit,” continued his 
father. 

“ And he’s made me almost as bad as 
himself,” observed Crayshaw in the soft- 
est and mildest of tones. “ Miss Christie 
said this very morning that there was no 
bearing me, and I never did it till I knew 
him. I used to be so good, everybody 
loved me.” 

John laughed, but was determined to 
say his say. “ You never can take real 
pleasure again in any poetry that you have 
mauled in that manner. Miss Crampton 
was seriously annoyed when she found 
that you had altered the girl’s songs, and 
made them ridiculous.” 

The last time, in fact that Johnny and 
Crayshaw had been together, they had 
deprived themselves of their natural rest 
in order to carry out these changes ; and 
the first time Miss Crampton gave a 
music-lesson after their departure, she 
opened the book at one of their improved 
versions which ran as follows : — 


Wink to me only with thy nose, 
And I will sing through mine. 


Miss Crampton hated boyish vulgarity ; 
she turned the page, but matters were no 
better. The two youths had next been 
at work on a song in which a muff of a 
man, who offers nothing particular in re- 
turn, requests “ Nancy” to gang wi’ him, 
leaving her home, her dinner, her 
brooches, her best gowns, etc., behind 
to walk through snowdrifts, blasts, aod 
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other perils by his side, and afterwards 
strew flowers on his clay. Desirous as 
it seemed to show that the young person 
was not so misguided as her silence has 
hitherto left the world to think, they had 
added a verse, which ran as follows : — 


“ Ah, wilt thou thus, for his loved sake, 
All manner of hardships dare to know ?” 
The fair one smiled whenas he spake, 
And promptly answered, “ No, sir ; no.” 


“Cray,” said John Mortimer, observ- 
ing the boy’s wan appearance, “how 
could you think of sitting up so late ?” 

“Why, the thupper wath on purpoth 
for him,” exclaimed Johnnie. “We gave 
itin hith honour, ath a mark of thym- 
pathy.” 

“Because he was burnt out,” said 
Gladys. “ Papa, did you know? his tu- 
tor’s house was burnt down, and the boys 
had to escape in the night.” 

“It wath a great lark,” observed John- 
ny, “and he knowth he thought tho.” 

“Yes,” said Crayshaw, folding his 
hands with farcical mock meekness. “ But 
I saved hardly anything — nothing what- 
ever, in fact, but my Yankee accent, and 
that only by taking it between my teeth.” 

“There was not enough of it to be 
worth saving, my dear boy,” said Bran- 
don. 

Crayshaw’s face for once assumed a 
genuine expression, one of alarm. He 
was distinguished at school for the splen- 
did Yankee dialect he could put on, as 
Johnny was for his mastery of a power- 
ful Devonshire lingo; but if scarcely a 
hint of his birthplace remained in his 
daily speech, and he had not noticed any 
change, there was surely danger lest this 
interesting accomplishment should be 
declining also. 

“T am always imitating the talk I hear 
in the cottages,” he remarked ; “I may 
have lost it so.” 

“Perhaps as Cray goes to so many 

laces, it may get scattered about,” said 
little Bertram; but he was pa 
checked by Johnny, who observed wit 
severity that they didn’t want any 
“thrimp thauth.” 

“He mutht thimmer,” said Johnny, 
“thath what he mutht do. He mutht be 
thrown into an iron pot, with a gallon of 
therry cobbler, and a pumpkin pie, and 
thome baked beanth, and a copy of the 
‘ Biglow Paperth,’ and a handful of thalt, 
and they mutht all thimmer together till 
he geth properly flavoured again.” 
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“ Wouldn’t it be safer if he was only 
dipped in?” asked the same “shrimp 
who had spoken before, , 

As this was the second time he had 
taken this awful liberty, he would prob- 
ably have been dismissed the assembl 
but for the presence of his father. As it 
was, Johnny and Crayshaw both looked 
at him, not fiercely but steadily, where- 
upon the little fellow with deep blushes 
slid gently from his chair under the table, 

A few days after this midnight repast, 
Emily, knowing that John Mortimer was 
away a good deal, and having a perfectly 
gratuitous notion that his children must 
be dull in consequence, got Valentine to 
drive her over one morning to invite 
them to spend a day at Brandon’s house, 

A great noise of shouting, drumming 

on battledores, and blowing through dis- 
cordant horns, let them know, as they 
came up the lane, that the community 
was in a state of high activity ; and when 
they reached the garden-gate they were 
just in time to see the whole family van- 
ish round a corner, running at full speed 
after a donkey on which Johnny was rid- 
ing. 
The visitors drove inside the gate, and 
waited five minutes, when the donkey, 
having made the circuit of the premises, 
came galloping up, the whole tribe of 
young Mortimers after him, They re- 
ceived Emily with loving cordiality, and 
accounted for the violent exercise they 
had been taking by the declaration that 
this donkey never would go at all, unless 
he heard a great noise and clatter at his 
heels. 

“So that if Johnny wanted to go far, 
as far as to London,” observed one of the 
panting family, “it would be awkward, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“ And he’s only a second-hand don- 
key, either,” exclaimed little Janie, in 
deep disparagement of the beast; “ fa- 
ther bought him of the blacksmith.” 

“ But isn’t it good fun to see him go 
so fast?” cried another. “Would you 
like to see our donkey do it again?” 

“ And see him ‘witch the world with 
noble assmanship,’” said Valentine. 

Whereupon a voice above said rather 
faintly, “ Hear, hear!” and Crayshaw 
appeared leaning out of a first-floor win- 
dow, the pathetic shadow more than 
commonly evident in his eyes, in spite of 
a mischievous smile. He had but lately 
recovered from a rheumatic fever, and 
was further held down by frequent at- 
tacks of asthma. Yet the moment oné 
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of these went off, the elastic spirits of 
boyhood enabled him to fling it into the| 
background of his thoughts, and having, 
rested awhile, as he was then doing, he| 
became, according to the account a: 
ve of him at that moment, “just like, 
other boys, only ten times more so!” 

Emily now alighted, and as they closed 
about her and hemmed her in, donke 
and all, she felt inclined to move her el- 
bows gently, as she had sometimes seen 
ohn do, in order to clear a little space 
about him. “ Why does not Cray come 
down, too?” she asked. 

“I think he has had enough of the 
beast,” said Barbara, “for yesterday he 
was trying to make him jump; but the 
donkey and Cray could,not agree about 
it. He would not jump, and at last he 
pitched Cray over his head.” 

“Odd,” said Valentine; “that seems a 
double contradiction to the proverb that 
‘great wits jump.’” Valentine loved to 
move off the scene, leaving a joke with 
his company. He now drove away, and 
Johnny informed Emily that he had al- 
ready been hard at work that morning. 

“I’ve a right to enjoy mythelf after it,” 
he added, looking round in a patronizing 
manner, “and I have. I’ve not had a 
better lark, in fact, since Grand was a 
little boy.” 

By these kind, though preposterous 
words, the assembly was stimulated to 
action. The frightful clatter, drumming, 
and blowing of horns began again, and 
the donkey set off with all his might, the 
Mortimers afterhim. When he returned, 
little Bertram was seated on his back. 
“Johnny and Cray have something — 
particular to do,” she was informed with 
gravity. 

“For their holiday task ?” 

“Oh no, for that lovely electrifying ma- 
chine of cousin Val’s. Cray is always writ- 
ing verses ; he is going to bea poet. John- 
ny was saying last week that it was not 
at all hard to turn poetry into Latin, and 
Val said he should have the machine if 
he could translate some that Cray wrote 
the other day. Do you think the Ro- 
mans had any buttons and buttonholes ?” 

“I don’t know. Why?” 

“Because there are buttons in one of 
the poems. Cray says it is a tribute—a 
tribute to this donkey that father has 
lust given us. He was inspired to write 
twhen he saw him hanging his head 
over the yard-gate.” 

Thereupon the verses, copied in a 
large childish hand, were produced and 
read aloud : — 
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A TRIBUTE. 
The jackass brayed ; 
And all his rene dream was in that 
soun 
Which, to the stables round 
And other tenements, told of packs that 
weighed 
On his brown haunches ; also that, alas! 
His true heart sighed for Jenny, that fair ass 
Who backward still and forward paced 
With panniers and the curate’s children 


graced. 
Then, when she took no heed, but turned aside 
Her head, he shook his ears 
As much as to say “Great are—as these— 
my fears.’ 
And while I wept to think how love that 


preye 
On the deep heart not worth a button seemed 
To her for whom he dreamed ; 


‘And while the red sun stained the welkin wide, 


And summer lightnings on the horizon played, 
Again the jackass brayed. 

“ And here’s the other,” said Gladys. 
“Johnny says it would be much the 
easier to do, only he is doubtful about 
the ‘ choker.’ ” 


THE SCHOOLBOY TO HIS DRESS SUIT. 
Nice is broiled salmon, whitebait’s also nice 
With bread and butter served, no shaving 
thinner. 
Entrées are good; but what is even ice— 
Cream ice —to him that’s made to dress for 
dinner ? 


Oh my dress boots, my studs, and my white tie 
Termed choker (emblem of this heart’s pure 


aim), 
Why ss things to eat your meed? Oh 
w 


y 
Must swallow-tails be donned for tasting 
game? 


The deep heart questions vainly, —not for 
ease 

Or joy were such invented ; — but this know, 
I'd rather dine off hunks of bread and cheese 

Than feast in state rigged out in my dress 

clo’. G. Cc. 

Emily, after duly admiring these verses, 
gave her invitation, and it was accepted 
with delight. Nothing, they said, could 
be more convenient. Father had told 
them how Mr. Brandon was having the 
long wing of the house pulled down, the 
part where cousin Val’s room used to be; 
so he had been obliged to turn out his 
nests, and his magic lantern, and many 
other things that he had when he was a 
little boy. 

” And he says we shall inherit them.” 

“ And when father saw him sitting on 
a heap of bricks among his things, he 
says it put him in mind of Marius on the 
ruins of Carthage.” 
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“So now we can fetch them all away.” 

Emily then departed, after stipulating 
that the two little ones, her favourites, 
should come also. “ Darlings!” she ex- 
claimed, when she saw their stout little 
legs so actively running to ask Miss 
Christie’s leave. “Will my boy ever 
look at me with such clear earnest eyes ? 
Shall I ever see such a lovely flush on 
his face, or hear such joyous laughter 
from him?” 

Time was to answer this question for 
her, and a very momentous month for 
the whole family began its course. Lau- 
ra, writing from Paris to Liz, made it 
evident to those who knew anything of 
the matter, that Mrs. Melcombe, as she 
thought, had carried her out of harm’s 
way; and it is a good thing Laura did 
not know with what perfect composure 
and ambitious hope Joseph made his 
preparations for the voyage. The sud- 
den change of circumstances and occu- 

ation, and the new language he had to 
earn, woke him thoroughly from his 
dream, and though it had been for some 
long time both deep and strong, yet it 
was to him now as other dreams “ when 
one awaketh ;” and Laura herself, now 
that she had been brought face to face, 
not with her lover, but with facts, was 
much more reasonable than before. 
Brandon had said to her pointedly, in the 
presence of her sister-in-law, “If you 
and this young man had decided to mar- 
ry, no law, human or divine, could have 
forbidden it.” But at the same time 
Amelia had said, “ Laura, you know very 
well that though you love to make ro- 
mances about him, you would not give 
up one of the comforts of life for his 
sake.” 

Laura, in fact, had scarcely believed 
in the young man’s love till she had been 
informed that it was over. She longed 
to be sought more than she cared to be 
won; it soothed and comforted what had 
been a painful sense of disadvantage to 
know that one man at least had sighed 
for her in vain. He would not have been 
a desirable husband, but as a former 
lover she could feign him what she 
pleased, and while, under new and ad- 
vantageous circumstances, he became 
more and more like what she feigned, it 
was not surprising that in the end she 
forgot her feigning, and found her feet 
entangled for good and allin the toils she 
herself had spread for them. 

In the mean time Johnny and Cray- 
shaw, together with the younger Morti- 
mers, did much as they liked, till Harrow 
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school reopened, when the two boys re. 
turned, departing a few hours earlier 
than was necessary that they might avoid 
Miss Crampton, a functionary whom 
Johnny held in great abhorrence. 

At the same period Grand suddenly 
rallied, and, becoming as well as ever, 
his son, who had made many journeys 
backwards and forwards to see him, 
brought him home, buying at the railway 
station, as he stepped into his father’s 
carriage, the Zimes and the Wigheld Ad- 
vertiser, and True Blue, in each of which 
he saw a piece of news that concerned 
himself, though it was told with a differ- 
ence, 
In the Zimes was the marriage of 
Giles Brandon, Esq., etc., to Dorothea, el- 
der daughter of Edward Graham, Esq. ; 
and in the local paper, with an introduction 
in the true fustian style of mock conceal- 
ment, came the same announcement, fol- 
lowed by a sufficiently droll and mali- 
cious account of the terrible inconven- 
ience another member of this family had 
suffered a short time since by being 
snowed up, in which state he still con- 
tinued, as snow in that part of the world 
had forgotten how to melt. 

A good deal that was likely to mortify 
Valentine followed this, but it was no 
more than he deserved. 

John laughed. “Well, Giles is a dear 
fellow,” he said, throwing down the pa- 
per. “I am pleased at his marriage, and 
they must submit to be laughed at like 
other people.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WEARING THE WILLOW. 


** My Lord Sebastian, 

The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness 

And time to speak it in; you rub the sore 

When you should bring the plaster.”’ 

The Tempest. 

WHEN John Mortimer reached the 
banking-house next morning, he found 
Valentine waiting for him in his private 
sitting-room. 

“TI thought my uncle would hardly be 
coming so early, John,” he said, “and 
that perhaps you would spare me a few 
minutes to talk things over.” 

“ To be sure,” said John, and looking 
more directly at Valentine, he noticed an 
air of depression and gloom which 
seemed rather too deep to be laid to the 
account of the 7rue Blue. 

He was stooping as he sat, and slightly 
swinging his hat by the brim between his 
knees. He reddened at first, with a sul- 
len and half-defiant expression, but this 
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soon faded, and, biting his lips, he 
brought himself with evident e 


ort to 
say — 

“ Well, John, I’ve done for myself, you 
see ; Giles has married her. Serves me 
right, quite right. I’ve nothing to say 

inst it.” , 

“No, I devoutly hope you have not,” 
exclaimed John, to whom the unlucky 
situation became evident in an instant. 

“Grand always has done me the jus- 
tice to take my part as regards my con- 
duct about this hateful second engage- 
ment. He always knew that I would 
havé married poor Lucy if they would 
have let me — married her and made the 
best of my frightful, shameful mistake. 
But as you know, Mrs. Nelson, Lucy’s 
mother, made me return her letters a 
month ago, and said it must be broken 
off, unless I would let it go dragging on 
and on for two years at least, and that 
was impossible, you know, John, because 
— because, I so soon found out what I'd 
done.” 

“Wait a minute, my dear fellow,” John 
interrupted hastily, “ you have said noth- 
ing yet but what expresses very natural 
feelings. I remark, in reply, that your 
regret at what you have long since seen 
to be unworthy conduct need no longer 
disturb you on the lady’s account, she 
having now married somebody else.” 

“Yes,” said Valentine, sighing rest- 
lessly. 

“ And,” John went on, looking intently 
at him, “on your own account I think 
you need not atall regret that you had no 
chance of going and humbly offering 
yourself to her again, for I feel certain 
that she would have considered it insult- 
ing her to suppose she could possibly 
overlook such a slight. Let me speak 
plainly, and say that she could have re- 
garded such a thing in no other light.” 

Then, giving him time to think over 
these words, which evidently impressed 
him, John presently went on, “It would 
be ridiculous, however, now, for Doro- 
thea to resent your former conduct, or 
St. George either. Of course they will 
be quite friendly towards you, and you 
may depend upon it that all this will ver 
soon appear as natural as possible; you’ll 
soon forget your former relation towards 
your brother’s wife ; in fact you must.” 

Valentine was silent a while, but when 
he did speak he said, “ You feel sure, 
then, that she would have thought such a 
thing an insult?” he meant, you feel 
sure, then, that I should have had no 
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forward. 

“ Perfectly sure,” answered John with 
confidence. “That was a step which, 
from the hour you made it, you never 
could have retraced.” 

Here there was 
then — 

“ Well, John, if you think so,” said the 
poor fellow— “this was a rather sud- 
den blow to me, though.” 

John pitied him; he had made a great 
fool of himself, and he was smarting for 
it keenly. His handsome young face 
was very pale, but John was helping him 
to recollect his better self, and he knew 
it. ‘I shall not allude to this any more,” 
he continued. 

“Tam very glad to hear you say so,” 
said John. 

“T came partly to say — to tell you that 
now I am better, quite well, in fact, I 
cannot live at home any longer. At 
home! Well, I meant in St. George’s 
hous , any longer. 

The additional knowledge John had 
that minute acquired of the state of Val- 
entine’s feeling, or what he supposed 
himself to feel, gave more than usual 
confidence and cordiality to his answer. 

“ Of course not. You will be consid- 
ering now what you mean to do, and my 
father and I must help you. In the first 
place there is that two thousand pounds ; 
you have never had a shilling of it yet. 
~~ father was speaking of that yester- 

ay. 

“Oh,” answered Valentine, with evi- 
dent relief, and with rather a bitter smile, 
=y — he proposed to give me that 
as a wedding present, and if so, goodness 
knows I never expect to touch a farthing 
of it.” 

“That’s as hereafter may be,” said 
John, leading him away from the danger- 
ous subject. Valentine began every sen- 
tence with a restless sigh. 

“I never chose to mention it,” he re- 
marked. “I had no right to consider it 
as anything else, nor did I.” 

“He does not regard it in any such 
light,” said John. “ He had left it to you 
in his will, but decided afterwards to give 
it now. You know he talks of his death, 
dear old man, as composedly as of to- 
morrow morning. He was reminding me 
of this money the other day when he was 
unwell, and saying that, married or un- 
married, you should have it made over to 

ou. “ 
ee I’m very deeply, deeply obliged to 


another silence; 
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him,” said Valentine, with a fervour that 
was almost emotion. “It seems, John, 
as if that would help me, might get me 
out of the scrape, for I really did not 
know where to turn. I’ve got nothing to 
do, and had nothing to live on, and I’m 
two and twenty.” 

“Ves.” 

“I do feel as if I was altogether in 
such an ignominious position.” 

As John quite agreed with him in this 
view of his position, he remained silent. 

Valentine went on, “First, my going 
to Cambridge came to nothing on account 
of my health. Then a month ago, as I 
didn’t want to goand live out in New Zea- 
land by myself, couldn’t in fact, the New 
Zealand place was transferred to Liz, and 
she and Dick are to go toit, Giles saying 
that he would give me a thousand pounds 
instead of it. I shall not take that, of 
course.” 

“ Because he will want his income for 
himself,” John interrupted. 

Valentine proceeding, “ And now since 
I left off learning to farm, for that’s no 
use here, I’ve got nothing on earth to 
do.’ 

“ Have you thought of anything yet?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, out with it.” 

“John,” remarked Valentine, as the 
shadow of a smile flitted across John’s 
face, “you always seem to me to know 
what a fellow is thinking of! Perhaps 
yen would not like such a thing, wouldn’t 

ave it?” 

John observed that he was getting a 
little less gloomy as he proceeded. 

* But whether or not, that two thousand 
pounds will help me to some career, cer- 
tainly, and entirely save me from what I 
could not bear to think of, Aer knowin 
that I was dependent on Giles, an 
despising me for it.” 

* Pooh,” exclaimed John, a little chafed 
at his talking in this way, “what is St. 
George’s wife likely to know, or to care, 
as to how her brother-in-law derives his 
income? But I quiteagree with you that 
you have no business to be dependent on 
Giles; he has done a great deal for his 
sisters, he should now have his income 
for himself.” 

“Yes,” said Valentine. 

“ You have always been a wonderfully 
united family,” observed John pointedly ; 
“there is every reason why that state of 
things should continue.” 

“Yes,” repeated. Valentine, receiving 
the covert lecture resignedly. 

“ And there is no earthly end, good or 
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bad, to be served,” continued John, “by 
the showing of irritation or gloom on 
your part, because your brother has 
chosen to take for himself what vou had 
previously and with all deliberation 
thrown away.” 

“T suppose not, John,” said Valentine 
quite humbly. 

“Then what can you be thinking of ?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“You have not talked to any one as 
you have done to me this morning ?”’ 

“ No, certainly not.” 

“ Well, then, decide while the game is 
in your own hand that you never will.” 

o far from being irritated or sulky at 
the wigging that John was bestowing on 
him, Valentine was decidedly the better 
for it. The colour returned to his face, 
he sat upright in his chair, and then he 
got up and stood on the rug, as if John’s 
energy had roused him, and opened his 
eyes also, to his true position. 

“You don’t want to cover yourself 
with ridicule, do you?” continued John, 
seeing his advantage. “ Why, even if 
you cared to take neither reason, nor 
duty, nor honour into the question, surely 
the only way to save your own dignity 
from utter extinction is to be, or at least 
seem to be, quite indifferent as to what 
the lady may have chosen to do, but very 
glad that your brother should have taken 
a step which makes it only fair to you 
that he and his wife should forget your 
former conduct.” 

“John,” said Valentine, “I acknowl- 
edge that you are right.” 

John had spoken quite as much, in- 
deed more, in Brandon’s interest than in 
Valentine’s. The manner in which the 
elder had suffered the younger to make 
himself agreeable and engage himself to 
Dorothea Graham, and how, when he be- 
lieved she loved him, he had made it pos- 
sible for them to marry, were partly 
known to him and partly surmised. And 
now it seemed in mockery of everything 
that was decent, becoming, and fair that 
the one who had forsaken her should 
represent himself as having waked, after 
a short delusion, and discovered that he 
loved her still, letting his brother know 
this, and perhaps all the world. Such 
would be a painful and humiliating posi- 
tion also for the bride. It might even 
affect the happiness of the newly-mar- 
ried pair; but John did not wish to hint 
at these graver views of the subject ; he 
was afraid to give them too much im- 

rtance, and he confidently reckoned on 

alentine’s volatile disposition to stand 
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his friend, and soon enable him to get 
over his attachment. All that seemed 
wanting was some degree of present dis- 
cretion. 

“John, I acknowledge that you are 
right,” repeated Valentine, after an inter- 
yal of thought. 

“You acknowledge (now we have 

obed this subject and got to the bottom 
of it) that it demands of you absolute 
silence, and at first some discretion ?” 

“Yes; that is settled.” 

“You mean to take my view?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

As he stood some time lost in thought, 

ohn let him alone and began to write, 
till thinking he had pondered enough, 
he looked up and alluded to the business 
Valentine had come about. 

“You may as well tell it me, unless 
you want to take my father into your 
council also: he will be here soon.” 

“No; I thought it would be more 
right if I spoke to you first, John, before 
my uncle heard of it,” said Valentine. 

“Because it is likely to concern me 
longer ?”’ asked John. 

“Yes ; you see what I mean; I should 
like, if uncle and you would let me, to go 
into the bank ; I mean as a clerk — noth- 
ing more, of course.” 

“I should want some time to consider 
that matter,” said John. “I was half 
afraid you would propose this, Val. 
It’s so like you to take the easiest thing 
that offers.’ 

“Is it on my account or on your own 
that you shall take time ?” 
“On both. So far as 
cerned, it is no career to 

clerk.” 

“No; but, John, though I hardly 
ever think of it, 1 cannot always forget 
that there is only one life between me 
and Melcombe.” 

“Very true,” said John coolly; “but if 
it is ill waiting for a dead man’s shoes, 
what must it be waiting for a dead child’s 
shoes ?” 

“I do not even wish or care to be ever 
more than a clerk,” said Valentine; 
“but that, I think, would fill up my time 
pleasantly.” 

“Between this and what?” 

“Between this and the time when I 
shall have finally decided what I will do. 
I think eventually I shall go abroad.” 

John knew by this time that he would 
very gladly not have Valentine with him, 
or rather under him; but an almost un- 
failing instinct, where his father was 


ou are. con- 
e a banker’s 
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concerned, assured him that the old man 
would like it. ‘ 

“Shall I speak to my father about it 
for you?” he said. 

“ No, John, by no means, if you do not 
like it. I would not be so unfair as let 
him have a hint of it till you have taken 
the time you said you wanted.” 

“All right,” said John; “but where, 
in case you became a clerk here, do you 
propose to live ?” : 

“Dick A’Court lived in lodgings for 
years,” said Valentine, “so does John 
A’Court now, over the pastrycook’s in 
the High Street.” 

“And you think you could live over 
the shoemaker’s ?” 

“ Why not?” 

“T have often met Dick meekly carry- 
ing home small parcels of grocery for 
himself. I should like to catch you do- 
ing ——e of the sort!” 

“I believe I can do anything now I 
have learned to leave off quoting. I 
used to be always doing it, and to please 
Dorothea | have quite given it up.” 

“ Well,” said John, “let that pass.” 

He knew as well as possible what would 
be his father’s wish, and he meant to let 
him gratify it. He was a good son, and 
as he had everything completely in his 
own power, he may be said to have been 
very indulgent to his father, but the old 
ry did not know it any more than he 

id. 

Mr. Augustus Mortimer had a fine 
house, handsomely appointed and fur- 
nished. From time to time, as his son’s 
family had increased, he had added ac- 
commodation, There was an obvious 
nursery; there was an evident school- 
room, perfectly ready for the son, and 
only waiting, he often thought, till it 
should be said to his father, “Come up 
higher.” 

t was one of John’s theories that there 
should be a certain homely simplicity in 
the dress, food, and general surroundings 
of youthful humanity ; that it should not 
have to walk habitually on carpets so 
rich that little dusty feet must needs do 
damage, and appear intruders; nor be 
made to feel all day that somebody was 
disturbed if somebody else was making 
himself happy according to his lights, 
and in his own fashion. 

But of late Mr. Augustus Mortimer 
had begun to show a degree of infirmity 
which sometimes made his son uncom- 
fortable that he should have to live alone. 
To bring those joyous urchins and little, 
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laughing, dancing, playful girls into his 
house was not to be thought of. What 
was wanted was some young relative to 
live with him, who would drive him into 
the town and home again, dine with him, 
live in his presence, and make his house 
cheerful. In short, as John thought the 
matter over, he perceived that it would 
be a very good thing for his father to 
have Valentine as an inmate, and that 
it would be everything to Valentine to 
be with his father. 

People always seemed to manage com- 
fortable homes for Valentine, and make 

ood arrangements for him, as fast as he 
rought previous ones to nought. 

Very few sons like to bring other peo- 
ple into their fathers’ houses, specially in 
the old age of the latter; but John Mor- 
timer was not only confident of his own 
supreme influence, but he was more than 
commonly attached to his father, and had 
long been made to feel that on his own 
insight and forethought depended almost 
all that gave the old man pleasure. 

His father seldom disturbed any ex- 
isting arrangements, though he often 
found comfort from their being altered 
for him; so John decided to propose to 
him to have his brother’s son to live with 
him. In a few days, therefore, he wrote 
to Valentine that he had made up his 
mind, and would speak to his father for 
him, which he did, and saw that the neph- 
ew’s wish gave decided pleasure; but 
when he made his other proposal he was 

uite surprised (well as he knew his fa- 
ther) at the gladness it excited, at those 
thanks to himself for having thought of 
such a thing, and at certain little half- 
expressed hints which seemed intended 
to meet and answer any future thoughts 
his son might entertain as to Valentine’s 
obtaining more influence than he would 
approve. But John was seldom sur- 
prised by an afterthought : he was almost 
always happy enough to have done his 
thinking beforehand. 

He was in the act of writing a letter to 
Valentine the next morning at his own 
house, and was there laying the whole 

lan before him, when he saw him driv- 

ing rapidly up to the door in the little 
pony-chaise, now the only carriage kept 
at Brandon’s house, He sprang out as 
if in urgent haste, and burst into the 
room in a great hurry. 

“John,” he exclaimed, “can you lend 
me your phaeton, or give me a mount as 
far as the junction? Fred Walker has 
had one of his attacks, and Emily is in a 
terrible fright. She wants another opia- 
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ion: she wishes Dr. Limpsey to be 
fetched, and she wants Grand to come to 
her.” 

This last desire, mentioned as the two 
hurried together to the stable, showed 
John that Emily apprehended danger. 

Emily’s joyous and impassioned nature, 
though she lived safely, as it were, in the 
| middle of her own sweet world — saw the 
best of it, made the best of it, and col- 
oured it all, earth and sky, with her ten. 
der hopefulness — was often conscious 
of something yet to come, ready and ex. 
pectant of the rest of tt. The rest of 
I life, she meant; the rest of sorrow, love, 
and feeling. 

She had a soul full of unused treasures 
of emotion, and pure, clear depths of 
passion that as yet slumbered unstirred, 
If her heart was a lute, its highest and 
lowest chords had never been sounded 
hitherto. This also she was aware of, 
and she knew what their music would be 
like when it came. 

She had been in her girlhood the chief 
idol of many hearts ; but joyous, straight- 
forward, and full of childlike sweetness, 
she had looked on all her adorers in such 
an impartially careless fashion, that not 
one of them could complain. Then, hav- 
ing confided to John Mortimer’s wife that 
she could get up no enthusiasm for any 
of them, and thought there could be none 
of that commodity in her nature, she had 
at last consented, on great persuasion, to 
take the man who had loved her all her 
life, “ because he wouldn’t go away, and 
she didn’t know what else to do with him; 
he was such a devoted little fellow, too, 
and she liked him so much better than 
either of his brothers ! ” 

So they were married ; Captain Walker 
was excessively proud and happy in his 
wife, and Mrs, Walker was as joyous and 
sweet as ever. She had satisfied the 
kindly pity which for a long while had 
made her very uncomfortable on his ac- 
count; and, O happy circumstance! she 
became in course of time the mother of 
the most attractive, wonderful, and inter- 
esting child ever born. In the eyes, 
however, of the invidious world, he was 
uncommonly like his plain sickly father, 
and not, with that exception, at all dis- 
tinguished from other children. 

John made haste to send Valentine off 
to the junction, undertook himself to 
drive his father over to see Emily, and 
gathered from the short account Valen- 
tine gave whilst the horse was put {0 
that Fred Walker had been taken ill dur- 
ing the night with a fainting-fit. He 
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hended heart-disease. Onl 
psa Emily had persu 
t 


bidden this journey for the present. 


those about him. 


Grand was very fond of his late broth- 
er’s step-daughter ; she had always been 
his favourite, partly on account of her 
confiding ease and liking for him, partly 
because of the fervent religiousness that 


she had shown from a child. 


The most joyous and gladsome natures 
alive to impres- 
sions of reverence, and wonder, and awe. 
Emily’s mind longed and craved to an- 
nex itself to all things fervent, deep, and 


are often most keenl 


real. As she walked on the common 


s, she thought the better of it because 


e feet of Christ had trodden it also. 


There were things which she—as the 


angels — “desired to look into;” but 
she wanted also todo the right thing, and 
to love the doing of it. 

With all this half Methodistic fervour, 
and longing to lie close at the very heart 
of Christianity, she had by nature a 
strange fearlessness; her religion, which 
was full of impassioned loyalty, and her 
faith, which seemed to fold her in, had 
¢lements in them of curiosity and awed 
expectation, which made death itself ap- 
ad something grand and happy, quite 

pective of a simply religious reason. 

It would show her “the rest of it.” She 

could not do long without it; and often 

in her most joyous hours she felt that the 

crown of life was death’s most grand 
ter, 
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WHERE the winding chain of the Ap- 
entines stretches upward from the sea, 
crossing and recrossing the land with so 
Many and such strange devices that from 
off the height of one of the mountains 

elves there seems scarce room for 
aspace of level plain; here, wedged in 
ween the ridges or sunk in the clefts 
of the hills, are the fair valleys of North 

y. Away from the blue sea and its 
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come from India for his year’s leave in a 
poor state of health, and with appre- 

ten days 
ed him that 
would be well to go to London for ad- 
vice. Buta fainting-fit had taken place, 
and the medical man called in had a 
e 
had appeared to recover, so that there 
seemed to be no more ground for uneasi- 
ness than usual; but this second faint- 
ness had lasted long enough to terrify all 
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blinding beauty, and the mightier heat of 
the shores, they hold a fresh and free life 
of their own. Heavy night-dews there 
feed the wild flowers that sicken in the 
nerveless pallor of the summer sea-air, 
and fresh water runs swiftly from mount- 
ain springs. Sometimes they are nar- 
row and hidden valleys, in whose depth 
even villages could scarce find a home, 
did they not climb the hillsides on either 
hand, and camp out, as it were, upon the 
meadows or among the vineyards. Or, 
again, they are wider, so that little towns 
have been built within them — quaint 
towns with tall houses and taller campa- 
nile, at whose side there flows, perhaps, a 
shallow river, brown upon its shingly bed, 
Where, north of Genoa and the sea some 
twenty miles, the low back of the Giove 
mountain lies across the country, there is 
one of these more open valleys that 
creeps upward toward the higher peak of 
Antola, and along its way many a pictur- 
esque little village has grown for years, 
wearing out the thatched roofs of its 
chimneyless houses in blustering mount- 
ain winds, or beneath hot suns, yet 
cheerily holding its own against them all, 
with storms and inundations to boot, 
For the river flows hard by, and is acruel 
foe when the great rains have been at 
work. The little hamlets cling to the 
mountain-sides, and rarely have a com; 
mon thoroughfare beside them; but 
sometimes they stand upon the roadside, 
and then they can often boast a finer 
house in their midst, for the forestiers 
come in summer, and the people whose 
houses lie conveniently can let rooms. 
By these villages a stone bridge is even 
built over the stream, so that the torrent 
may be safely crossed when it is swollon 
by the rains. 

And the people are warm-hearted and 
simple in these little Apennine homes, for 
there is no convention, and each one for . 
himself enjoys life to the full. I call 
them to mind, and the summer days when 
breezes move silently amid the leaves, 
when the air is white with heat, yet clear, 
above the green of the chestnuts ; andas 
I dream I remember one out of the rest, 
whose life is the strongest in my recol- 
lection. It stands below the crest of a 
mountain, with shady woods and orchards 
that girdle it around. I seem to see the 
hill’s graceful form as I write —soft 
shapes, yet varied outlines that lie against 
the sky ; subtle little waves and indenta- 
tions of the earth, with which play the 
lights and shades of the daylight. It is 





called the village of San Fedele, because 
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there is a little oratory near by, where 
the memory of that saint is held sacred 
in numerous shrines and glories. A pro- 
cession comes here once in every six 
months from the parish church that 
stands as a centre to many hamlets in 
the main valley below. Then the chapel 
is aired and incensed ; for the people of 
San Fedele go to mass in the church 
down the mountain, and it is not opened 
every Sunday, nor yet eyery festa-day. 
The village is not of much size or impor- 
tance, having neither priest nor sindaco 
of its own. But it is common to the 
neighbourhood that hamlets should be 
strewn over the land, miles away, some- 
times, from the church and the authori- 
ties. San Fedele is not worse off than 
others ; indeed, the possession of an ora- 
tory, with a saint and relics, is rather an 
unusual honour, and if the chap:l is rare- 
ly opened, it has at all events a fiaz- 
setta, with stone benches, where those 
may congregate for an evening chat who 
have not had time to relax themselves by 
a trip to the larger village in the after- 
noon. Italians love a goodly portion of 
gossip and loitering ; and if foreign say- 
ings about Italian impetuosity, and easily- 
moved Italian feelings, have been often 
exaggerated, these Apennine country peo- 
ple are, on the other hand, no taciturn 
race. They are cunning to mould to their 
use the lithe tongue of their land, to 
adorn it with expletives, and to point it 
with gesticulation; and it is even this 
‘habit of noisy vociferation which has per- 
‘haps won them abroad their character — 
so little truly deserved—for curbless 
‘passions and vindictively cruel propensi- 
ties. They are a kindly people enough 
in their mutual relations, and formed, 
indeed, by their very nature for warm, 
social life. They have need of a certain 
amount of free neighbourly intercourse, 
such as a quiet and colder temperament 
can scarcely understand ; and hence it is 
that the life of an Italian commanity is to 
be ‘learned ‘in its open thoroughfares 
rather than its individual homes —as in 
the comparatively secretive life of north- 
ern lands. We must seek on cottage 
doorsteps, in market-places and piazzas, 
where men and women mix freely to- 
gether, the true colour of this Apennine 
people. 

Mark them now as they stand about the 

rish church. Mass is just over —for 
it is one of the smaller festas — and the 
peasants are split into divers knots, where 
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Some of the people live on the far con. 
fines of the parish, and it is not often 
these meet with neighbours out of other 
hamlets —hence is there much to ask 
and to be said. The old priest comes 
forth now from the sacristy, and threads 
his way among the crowd. He has put 
off the most conspicuous part of his 
canonical apparel, and wears only a lon 
black coat, with knee-breeches, blac 
stockings, and buckles to his shoes; in 
his hand the three-cornered ecclesiastical 
hat which is in strict etiquette on a feast- 
day. To one side of the quadrangle a 
group of youths and maidens are gath- 
ered, and hither first the pastor turns his 
attention. They make way for him, and 
do not shrink or turn aside shame-strick- 
en at his coming, as boys and girls would 
surely do in Eugland when caught at 
their play by their minister. The maid- 
ens turn to him instead, eagerly demand- 
ing his opinion, perhaps on some free 
and foolish raillery, or laughing with him 
at the discomfiture of some too forward 
suitor, whilst the men are prompt and 
outspoken with their lightsome jokes and 
taunts. He laughs too, and retaliates, 
being no way prudish in his talk. Of 
what use would it be were the good man 
inclined ever so much to seek for the 
flaws and the specks upon the grey and 
homespun garments of his parishioners? 
Though his person be held in ever so 
great respect throughout the parish, 
though his voice be listened to in meek- 
ness and in awe within the holy precincts, 
and his counsels highly valued, and his 
upbraidings regarded at the confessional, 
without his office the priest’s power is a 
mere name, and well he knows it. It is 
fortunate perhaps for him that, in most 
country parishes at least, he has learnt to 
adapt himself to his standing. His own 
a has probably not been such 
as to render him peculiarly sensitive to 
the mere outward grossness of speech, 
which is generally the worst feature about 
this frank and merry people. Who that 
is Italian, by birth and by nature, could 
have grown to be thus susceptible? 
country parish — at all events, is not, 
and, as arule, he gets on well, descend- 
ing, when out of his religious duties, to 
the work and the interests of the peas 
ants about him, happy enough, doubtless, 
in his own way, and careless of any great 
show of respect. Now he joins ano 
party, and this time the group is one 
old or seasoned men, whose interests are 





the interests peculiar to various ages and 
callings are ardently being discussed. 








wrapped up in the crops and the coming 
fair. Hear him, as with avidity he dis 
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cusses the country’s prospects, or recon- 
noitres cautiously that he may know the 
better how to buy and to sell with advan- 
tageon Mondaynext. Here is no moon- 
struck priest, but a man of the world — 
r, parsimonious, and prudent; poor, 
pat not always stingy, not always grasping 
because he, too—though pinched and 
careworn far more than the greater num- 
ber of his people who have their own 
lands and crops — he too has the proverb- 
jal buon cuore of the Italians. 
“Eh, Maddalena,” he calls now to an 
old woman whom, as he turns his steps 
back to the little rectory, he meets com- 
ing down the path, a basket of eggs and 
vegetables on her head. “ Hast brought 
my portion at last? And thou hast made 
me wait for it!” “It is too true, Signor 
Prevosto,” replies the poor soul. “ Your 
Excellence must excuse. It has been a 
bad time, and I have not had the things 
to bring, though, the Virgin knows, the 
will to bring it.” “ Well, well, my good 
Maddalena, it signifies not. Come now 
to the kitchen, and you shall eat a good 
mouthful of minestra with Caterina and 
myself.” The little footpath runs up 
alongside of the church, and then amid 
pear-trees and cherry-trees, or beneath a 
shady pergola where vines are trained 
over trellises, till it leads on to the thresh- 
old of the little house. The establish- 
ment does not boast many rooms, and 
these are rough and poorly-built, with 
great bare rafters and whitewashed walls 
and deep-embrasured windows. The walls 
are ill-plastered, so that spiders and scor- 
= sometimes, when the weather has 
en hot and the rains heavy, can creep 
out from the interstices, and the doors are 
cumbrous and unsightly, with great chinks 
and cracks at their hinges, but the rooms 
are large and lofty as far as may be, and 
in summer the curato is cosy enough. It 
isthe kitchen that you must enter first, 
and through it alone can you pass into 
the rest of the house. Caterina, the 
maid-of-all-work, stands before the dress- 
er, rolling out the paste for the minestra. 
ns and potatoes, sliced gourd, mush- 
fooms, tomatoes, and other ingredients, 
amongst which, doubtless, the unfailing 
gatlic, are cooking already, and the kitch- 
enis filled with a fragrant odour. And 
Caterina rolls out the paste, throwing it 
ffacefully over the rolling-pin, wielding 
and handling it artfully. She is a gaunt, 
bare-looking woman, of some five- 
and-thirty years—not good to behold, 
then the prevosto is gaunt too, and 
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days. 


the country newspaper. 
aside even the least of his-clerical gar- 
ments now, and lounges at ease in an old 
coat and slippers, his tonsured head cov- 
ered by a battered straw hat. 
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neighbour, Maddalena, has come to eat 
two /asagne with us,” he says timidly — 
for Caterina is a bit of a tyrant. She 
does not answer now, and the priest 
makes a sign to the woman to seat her- 
self upon the stone step at the threshold. 
There are platters and dishes ranged 
upon the shelf, and the peasant woman 
eyes them with interest. There is bread 
baking, too, in the oven, and Maddalena 
fancies perhaps that the poor little place 
wears even an air of opulence. She sits 
on the doorstep chattering away fluently 
in a shrill soprano, that her voice may be 
heard above the noise of rushing water 
from without —for there is a fountain 
beneath the vine Jergola in the courtyard 
—a rough little well into which the water 
pours incessantly from a spring above, 
and from which troughs are laid some- 
times to water the flowers and the vege- 
tables in the frevosto’s little garden. 
This fountain is well known to the peo- 
le of the village ; there is a back way to 
it which does not pass before the priest’s 
window or his door, and many a time 
have I seen the villagers, when other 
springs have run low, filling their pitch- 
ers at this spout. The peasant woman 
holds the talk herself, for Caterina makes 
no answer. She is in a bad humour, 
Both the women are plain and ill-favoured 
specimens of their class, only that Ca- 
terina is a little less unkempt and dis- 
a than her neighbour. Her hair is 
smooth though scant, and her faded 
print dress is neat; but Maddalena has 
many different patterns and colours upon 
her skirt —the bright yellow kerchief 
around her neck and shoulders is soiled, 
and the fine and cunning plaits of her 


gray hair are not even as well ordered as 


the women’s are wont to be on mass 
Presently Caterina bustles into 
the darkened parlour where sits the — 
vosto lazily smoking his pipe and reading 
He has put 


“ La senta un po” (listen to me), “ sig- 


nor mio,” breaks forth the faithful wom- 
an, and she is not careful to modulate 
her voice even toa semblance of secre- 
cy; “you don’t bring another mouth for 
me to feed here when it is baking-day 
again ! 
mean, grasping creature. She has as 
much food in her own house as we have 
in ours any day, and she must come here, 


Per bacco/ no, indeed! The 





w, and nowise fair to see. “ The 


forsooth, to delay me in my work, and to 
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pry into my affairs, that she may report! 
them in the village. It’s all her laziness. 
Who’s to get the merenda for her hus- 
band and her children, I wonder, if she’s 
to find hers ready for her here, when- 
ever she chooses to ask for it! I’m sick 
of her slanderous tongue. But it sha’n’t 
happen again, do you hear? And I have 
the holy wafers to bake to-day, besides. 
For shame of you! Come now to your 
dinner in the kitchen. I’m not going to 
bring it in here. You’d best look sharp, 
for | know there’s that dying woman up 
at San Fedele, you ought to go after. I 
don’t know what you took off your canon- 
icals for!” And Caterina, the better for 
this free expression, hastens to dish up 
the minestra. Poor old priest! what a 
shrew has he got in his house, says some 
pitying reader. Yet he would not part 
with her for worlds. She is his solace 
and his right hand, and loves him besides 
none the less because of her sharp and 
uncurbed speech. 

Words mean but little in Caterina’s 
mouth, when it is to the old priest they 
are spoken — only the natural vent of her 
quick and eager nature. For the most 


part, they are forgotten as soon as ut- 
tered, both by master and servant. The 
lonely man knows too well what value to 


set on the woman who devotes her life to 
his comfort, to quarrel with mere froth of 
words. Whowould care for him as cares 
this poor hard-working servant? Who 
would thus lay aside her own ease, and 
forget her own people, that she may 
carry his interests the better at heart, and 
fight his battles in the parish, and guard 
his homestead, and order his s to 
the best advantage? Yet Caterina is no 
miracle of a servant. In many and many 
a lonely and cheerless home of Italian 
priest can I call to mind such a woman 
as this — such a fond and faithful drudge, 
with her harsh ways and her soft heart. 
And where the — is old, having 
plodded out his life in some little se- 
cluded parish, amid a people more uned- 
ucated than himself —there the servant 
is old also, and the one has almost drift- 
ed into a shape arid mould of the other’s 
nature and mind. For, as far as home- 
companionship goes, are these not all-in- 
all to each other? There is no wife for 
a comrade, there are no children to keep 
the old life burning to the end, in these 
homes of the Roman priesthood. And 
yet, who shall pretend that they are al- 
ways sad? If you have been to see 
them now with me, surely, for all their 
quarrelsomeness, for all her loud voice 
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and imperious manner, for all his cun- 

ningly judged and well-feigned meekness, 

= will scarcely say this is an unhappy 
ouse. 

So the /asagne are cooked and eaten 
with a good relish, and Maddalena has 
her portion upon the doorstep, spite of 
Caterina’s vehement remonstrances be- 
forehand ; neither is a little plateful de- 
nied to the pretty contadine/la who comes 
presently to the door with a summons . 
for the prevosto. “Did I not tell you 
that you had best hasten up the hill 
without further delay?” says Caterina, 
sending forth her parting shaft. And 
the priest sallies out on his’ mission 
whilst the girl gets detained awhile for a 
gossip; for she is a favourite, she is 
young and merry, and comes neither too 
often, nor to beg when she does come, 
and Caterina loves her well enough. 

And now I think of the bells ringing 
to usher in the great festa of San Gio- 
vanni Battista, and chosen girls of the 
village are busy with their preparations 
within the church, both for the /funzione 
and for the procession. He is the patron 
saint, and hence it is that his day is held 
in higher honour here than even in the 
other villages around. It is evening, and 
the vigil of the feast; all the afternoon 
long the wearisome chimes have been 
sounding overhead, rippling along in a 
joyous, careless fashion, with here and 
there a great echoing stroke to give 
them emphasis. 

Upon the church piazza, or even with- 
in the building itself, the noise is almost 
maddening, but from the woods and the 
valleys around, or, better still, from the 
far side of the torrent, the voices of the 
bells have a sweet and plaintive ring that 
might almost lull one to rest in these 
summer days. Within the church there 
will be four or five girls at work. Some 
sweep the tessellated marble floor of the 
nave, some dust the queer gaudy fi 
of saints and virgins or the vessels of 
the sanctuary. Others, again, are busy 
hanging around the heavy crimson dam- 
ask from windows and cornice, and is 
this work a man must needs be found to 
help with hammer and steps. Two— 
and these are the greater and more priv- 
ileged spirits —stand upon the dais of 
the high altar to adorn it with flaring ar 
tificial flowers — for this, too, is a part 
the morrow’s pageant, that no fresh bios 
soms be seen in the church. The 
ens ply their tasks merrily, not over 
anxious that the work be quickly ended, 
for it is pleasanter than their toil in the 
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fields or at home in their cottages, and 
they chatter noisily the while. There is 
none of the reverential awe in their be- 
haviour for which Roman Catholics are 
usually credited abroad. Presently the 
Signor Cappellano, or assisting priest, 
comes in. He is supposed to be super- 
intending the business ; but priests, if 
they be poor, have their field labour to 
attend as well as other peasants, and the 
potato-harvest is at hand, which the cag- 
pellano can ill afford to leave in other 
care than his own. 

“ Ors,” begins the little man sharply. 
“Haste with your business, girls, for I 
have much to do and little time to waste.” 

“And it is perhaps necessary that 
your Excellency should remain here to 
- §py upon us,” retorts the foremost of the 
maidens, pertly. “ We are fairly capable 
of setting in order the church, and you 
may return to the fields.” 

e dirty little priest laughs greasily. 
He knows that he is not much beloved 
among the neighbours, but the speaker is 
apretty girl among her set, and the caf- 
pellano would fain be a favourite. He 
walks around, making a few haphazard 
remarks, which are received with about 
as much scorn as the feeble suggestions 
of an English curate who comes among 
the daughters of the squire in the midst 
of their decorations. Then he sneaks 
out again into the hot daylight. 

“The good-for-nothing meddler!” 
ejaculates fervently she who has spoken 
before. “ It seems impossible he should 
not have understood by this time that 
I will have none of his impertinence !” 
and she laughs a loud laugh, in which the 
others join also, furtively glancing at one 
another and then giggling afresh. 

“Say on, Bianca, and tell us a little 
news,” they plead. And the request 

is readily complied with, for Bianca is 

the bold and adventurous spirit of the 
vilage, and has always some tale on hand 
which she loves to pass on amongst the 
quieter of her companions. The damsel 
is a proud and powerful woman; she has 
taken her stand long since in their midst 
and, before her face at all events, the 
rest of the flock tacitly is content to sub- 
_mtitto her sway. She stands now upon 
the altar-steps as she begins her story — 
afine and goodly figure. Through the 
soft texture of her blue homespun, likely 
enough her only garment, one can clearly 
see the curves of her large and shapely 
form. Her bare feet rest freely upon the 
tool marble, one of her bare arms, from 
sleeves are tucked away, is 
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stretched on high to fix a garland around 
the reredos, the other—curved and 
rounded beautifully— selects flowers 
from the basket at her side. And fairer 
than all are the firm and graceful poses 
into which her’ figure is thrown as she 
moves and stands and stoops in the vari- 
ous requirements of her taste. Bianca 
is no wondrous beauty; she has the 
{heavy features and the sallow complex- 
ion of her race — she is just a fair sample 
of our Apennine contadina, a woman with 
dark and fervid eyes, and with masses of 
coarse and glossy hair; but she has a 
fairness of form and a perfection of grace 
and of strength, which I shall not look 
to find elsewhere, as I find it at every 
turn amongst the North-Italian peasants. 
“Well, girls,” Says she, and her voice 
sounds clear above the noise of the bells, 
“you must know that I’ve had an adven- 
ture —a fine and a merry one, too, and, 
what’s more, it’s the son of the sindaco 
that I have to thank for it.” 

“Oh!” comes an ejaculation in many 
tones from all the maidens, 

“It was-down at the fair of Presoli. I 
went to sell and to buy for the mother, 
and as I was bargaining over a handker- 
chief —and I must have been red with 
excitement, too—he comes up behind 
me, and I hear him laughing with right 
good-will at my tussle with the old pedo- 
na. ‘Ha, ha, my pretty girl,’ says he, 
‘and I will give you the handkerchief.’ 
‘A thousand thanks, Signor Beppo,’ I 
answer, and then we discourse a little, 
and when I have sold the little white 
heifer and bought the sieves and the roll- 
ing-pin for the mother, ‘ It is nearly even- 
ing,’ says he, ‘and at dusk the dance is 
to begin. Thou wilt surely come and 
step one measure with me.’ I stay for 
the dance, I give no thought to the scold- 
ing which the mother will, perhaps, give 
me —for she expected me home for the 
supper, you must know— but I just 
enjoy myself to the full. Then the Sig- 
nor Beppo gives me to eat and to drink, 


ood wine of Monferrato, and he con- 

} ood me home in the later evening — it 
must have been upon ten o’clock.” 

“Oh, what fun,” exclaimed all the 


girls. “But didst thou not fear 
me her the girl la h 

“Che!” the girl ejaculates, shrugging 
her shoulders. “I invented a little white 
lie for her. I told her there had come a 
rich signore, and wanted to buy the 
heifer for a good price, but then that he 


the 





went away, and only said he would come 
back for her, and that I waited, though 
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tired and weary I was, until dusk of even- 
ing, and he never came, so I sold to an- 
other man. Oh, the mother praised me 
for a thrifty girl! You think I am so 
stupid that I can’t even find a lie when I 
want it!” The girls laugh. “Oh, no,” 
says one, “and the white lies which one 
needs not to tell in confession are fair 
and convenient.” 

“But say on, Bianca,” calls out an- 
other. “ The handkerchief that he gave 
thee — thou hast it?” 

“Surely. It is a ravishing handker- 
chief. He would have given me a brooch 
of gold but that I would not.” 

“ Oh, pity,” says a sympathetic maid. 

“Pity!” retorts Bianca. “ Thou little 
fool; and what excuse should I have 
given for the trinket? The kerchief the 
mother knew well I meant to buy for my- 
self, but gold gives none toa girl but the 
man who marries her, and where was 
then my suitor to show? No, Bianca 
has got no gourd’s head on her shoulder. 
She knows her business. Also did he 
get his box on the ear before-I had done 
with him, the fine young man,” laughed 
she. 

“How was that? tell us,” came the 
voices in chorus. But Bianca has said 
as much as she means to say, and no 
entreaties can extract more news from 
her. 

“T’ve told you the story for fun,” says 
she, “and as to how I played my cards, 
and why I spoke my mind as I did speak 
it, that’s no concern of yours. And 
what’s more, girls, when your day comes, 
I don’t doubt you’ll know how to manage 
your game just as wellas I did without 
any advice of mine,” put in this wary 
daughter of Eve. “All I say is, have 

our fun, and mind you don’t pay the 
bill.” And in this Bianca is quite right, 
for again she is but a fair specimen of her 
class. The girls of North Italy are by 
no means so impressionable or so weak 
as their free and fiery natures have led 
it to be surmised. Fun and frolic they 
love well enough, it is true; neither do 
they fear to run a risk sometimes of mis- 
understanding, for the sake of a little 
glory and a brave adventure; spirit they 
have plenty, and are thorough coquettes 
moreover, loving dearly sometimes to 
fire the jealousy so rife among the men 
and women of their class; but here, 
strange to say, their rashness is at an 
end, and the girl whois known to have 
let herself be ever so slightly insulted, 
who has not been dexterous with her 
weapons and bold in her dignity, is for- 
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ever looked askance at amongst her 
neighbours and her comrades. Therefore 
itis that girls can freely go their way here. 

Meanwhile the bells have ceased their 
jangle, and darker shades have crept over 
the valley. It is the hour of the Ave 
Maria. Within the church a dim and 
waning light now reigns around, through 
which the gaudy trappings for the mor- 
row’s festival show with an almost mock 
assumption of gaiety; only a grey, 
mournful streak of sunlight comes in 
timidly from above, where, close to the 
roof, there are one or two deeply embra- 
sured windows. The brooms are put 
away, and the water and the trimmings 
and the girls are gone. Bianca—the 
commander, and, so to say, the sacristan 
for the time — has locked the church, 
and has given the key into the hands of 
the cappellano. One or two of the girls 
still hang about the piazza, waiting if 
perchance some gallant should return 
that way from his work, for this is a 
common thoroughfare to all—but most 
of them have been forced to hasten home, 
where there is the supper still to make 
ready. One little maiden you might have 
seen —a little brown and bright-eyed 
maiden —who, before the others have 
cleared away their rubbish from off the 
Venetian pavement, or wound up the last 
threads of their talk, has let down her 
cotton skirt, kilted up out of the dust 
during the cleaning process, and adjust- 
ed her kerchief, and has come out alone 
on to the piazza. She does not loiter as 
the others do when they troop out a few 
minutes after, but turns her back upon 
the church and the village to take the 
steep way which leads up the mountains 
behind. The Signor Prevostois pacing 
up and down upon the terraced walk 
above his house as she passes. He is 
mumbling and gabbling to himself ina 
low voice. It is the Evening Office 
which he recites thus fluently, for the 
church is poor, and can muster but too 
small a congregation on ferial days for 
the vespers to be worth a public per- 
formance. He stops in his hasty task to 
greet the girl on her way; his devotions 
are not executed in so strict a spirit but 
that the little interruption is rather wel- 
come than otherwise. The girl calls out 
her salutation from the road—a saluta- 
tion half reverential, half familiar, ac- 
cording to the custom. 

“ Buona sera, Teresina/” answers 
the priest. “Coming home from the 
fair ?”’ 

“O no, signore/ It is from cleaning 
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the church against the festival that I re- 
turn now.” 

“FE brava, well done, my daughter. 
And how goes it with you all at San Fe- 
dele? Didst sell the old cow as was 
promised? What of the fine giovanotto 
that I have heard speak of ? A new gal- 
lant, eh ?” 

At this last question Teresina blushes 
rosily. Girls are apt to blush, perhaps, 
when taxed with a lover. Nevertheless, 
she seems to be troubled with no harass- 
ing coyness; she neither stammers nor 
hangs her head, but looking the pastor 
frankly in the face, “‘ Signor st,” she says, 
“and they say he is a fine and well- 
grown youth, and rich too of land and 
also of rendita, will give me gold and 
a silk dress, and provide. me a good 
home; but I have not seen him, Signor 
Prevosto,and I would fain not give an 
answer that must stand until I know if 
his presence displease me or no.” 

“ Thou’rt right, my girl; nevertheless, 
it behoves thee to be settled and not to 
have too many of these affairs on hand. 
Who is the third party who negotiates 
for thee with the suitor ?” 

“It is Bartolommeo the miller, Signor 
Prevosto.” 

“ And an honest man, Teresina. Thou 
canst do no better than trust thyself to 
his advice. So the Virgin prosper thee, 
and a holy night to thee, my good girl.” 

And the priest sets to again with his 
Latin, and mumbles away as fast as his 
lips will move. Teresina meanwhile goes 
her way up the mountain. She has a 
plan for this evening, and must get her 
work done quickly, or she may not carry 
it out. She climbs the steep bit of hill 
without any apparent effort or slackening 
of her pace, and now she has gained the 
more level road above. On her right 
hand thick chestnut woeds clothe the 
hillside, which slopes up toward the ho- 
rizon; but on her left, fields and vine- 
yards and meadows lie in fertile terraces, 
one below the other, until they reach the 
depth of the valley where the stream, 
shallow sometimes and calm, then tossed 
and wayward, flows onward to the larger 
river. Chestnut woods again are upon 
the valley’s further side; they grow and 
flourish everywhere, tall and sweeping 
where the ground is richest, but finding 
room even upon the narrowest ledges of 
earth to which the rock gives a little 
place. The woods are not very dense, 
nor the trées noble and stately as in Eng- 
lish parks and forests, but the trunks are 
old and hollow sometimes, and sweetly 
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scented, or gnarled again and sinuous, 
and the branches are curved and grace- 
ful, with a strange and_pertinacious 
race, and the large and full-veined leaves 
an kindly in the breeze. Who would 
seek fairer and pleasanter woods wherein 
to pass the summer days ? 

Thatched and sloping roofs and white- 
washed walls of cottages peep out from 
between the trees, and Teresina knows 
that she will soon be home in San Fe- 
dele. For there is the village which lies 
opposite to her own across the gorge, 
and little lights are already beginning 
to flicker from its open doors and 
windows. Not lamp-lights, or even 
rushlights ; in the July days at least no 
light is needed but the daylight with- 
out while it lasts, and then the flickering 
glimmer of dying embers upon the hearth, 
These that she sees are the flames of the 
wood fires just lit for supper. And Te- 
resina hastens forward with quicker step. 
There is a cool wind creeping softly 
about, and even the noise of the rushing 
water below seems to freshen the air. 
Teresina has entered the hamlet. She 
walks along upon the soft, spongy sub- 
stance of last year’s dead leaves which 
have been strewn over the stony way, 
and running up the few broken steps _be- 
neath the little Jergo/a, turns in at the 
cottage door. The mother is on her 
knees blowing from her sound lungs 
upon the struggling fire, whence the 
white wood smoke ascends freely. The 
kitchen is an odd and dingy little place, 
with its solitary window and its black- 
ened ceiling, where the slender rafters 
are set widely apart, in order that the 
chestnuts strewn over the floor above 
may be dried during the winter by the 
heat from the fire beneath. There is no 

lass, moreover, to the window, but only 

eavy little wooden shutters; but they 
are not often closed, so the free air blows 
in by night and by day, and the sweet 
scent of carnations that stand in a broken 
pot on thesill without. There is no door 
leading into the sleeping-room — only an 
aperture in the wall. The pot hangs 
from the centre beam over the fire by 
means of a heavy chain — for the hearth 
is in the middle of the room in these Ital- 
ian cottages, raised a few inches only 
above the rest of the floor. Rough 
benches and stools of dark wood stand 
around it, and the table and dresser at 
the further end (where the paste is rolled 
out for the maccheroni) are also of dark 
walnut. The room is the dwelling-room 
as well as the kitchen—this do many 














little signs of rough comfort and home- 
liness abundantly testify. Red earthen- 
ware platters or polished wooden ‘ones 
are ranged on a shelf, and several curi- 
Qus water-vessels, also of red earthen- 
ware, or even of metal, stand about, giv- 
ing colour and quaintness to the arrange- 
ments. On alow wooden stool without 
the doorstep sits a little maiden of some 
eight or ten years, dark and richly brown, 
like the greater part of Italian children; 
she shells beans into a platter of quaint, 
ellow ware, and beside her, upon the 
ow wall of the little terrace, sits another 
child — older by a year or two, who car- 
ries a tiny, swaddled mummy in her arms. 
She is no doubt the daughter of some 
neighbour, and is sitting here with her 
little charge, that she may at least not be 
scolded by the mother, and worried by 
more babies at home. 

* Hie thee to the well, Teresina,” says 
the elder woman, almost without looking 
up from her task, as her eldest daughter 
stands within the kitchen. ‘“ Thou hast 
been long at the church. But patience ! 
It is work for the Virgin. I blow up these 
two sticks while thou art gone, and then 
we put on the Jolenta. Haste thee.” 

The girl has already twisted her ker- 
chief into a firm little cushion upon which 
to rest the water-vessel on her head. 
Then she takes the great copper conca 
and sallies forth. The village fountain 
lies hard by, and at this evening hour it 
is thronged with many women, young and 
old, in quest of their nightly supply. A 
great chattering may be heard; the well 
is a trysting-place for young men and 
maidens, and for the old women a place 
of gossip: hence it is also noisy. Tere- 
sina has ever been a favourite ; she is a 
merry little soul, and fond and gentle 
withal, so that, peasant girl as she is, she 
has more tact and courtesy than many a 
high-bred lady. The girls welcome her 
loudly, and would fain detain her awhile 
for the usual exchange of confidences, 
but she is firm to-night in her resolve not 
to loiter, and laughs only at the importu- 
nate questions of companions all eager to 
know if that rumour be true about the new 
gallant. The conca is filled in a few min- 
utes, and then lifted to its place on her 
head ; lifted, not painfully nor clumsily, 
but with a movement full of that grace 
for which these-strong and hardy girls 
are so specially remarkable. Watch her 
now as she descends the steep and stony 
path upon the village. Her little bod 
—strong and beautifully measured, 
though the figure is somewhat below an 
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average héight— sways gently upon its 
hips, and her knees are straightened 
slightly, and her toes are pointed that she 
may the better feel her way as she comes 
down the hill. The way is rough, and 
the stones roll from under her, neither 
dare she look to her steps by reason of 
the burthen on her head; yet her bare 
feet tread none the less firmly, nor fear 
to cling to the rocks. The brown column 
of her throat grows erect to support a 
shapely head from out curved and goodly 
shoulders, and beneath a soft silken ker- 
chief which she wears loosely across the 
top part of her figure, the tender swelling 
of her breasts is not too much hidden. 
One arm, curved to steady the water-ves- 
sel, is bared nearly to the shoulder, and 
in this one the firm moulding of the glow- 
ing and olive-coloured flesh can be dis- 
tinctly seen. The other arm rests on her 
side, and seems to emphasize the graceful 
— <= —_ . 

The olenta is boiling in the great 
and no acons are pron J and the ne 
bour’s baby has been carried away to be 
unswathed and swathed again, when To- 
nietta, playing now in the road, shrieks 
out in her piping treble, to say that the 
signori of the villa are about to come by 
on their evening walk. Teresina steps 
out upon the terrace, the wooden staff in 
her hand with which she has been stirring 
the pot, and even the mother is no less 
curious to have a peep at the blue muslin 
dresses, and starched frills, and elaborate- 
dressed hair of the gentry. They pick 
their way over the dirty ground with their 
dainty shoes, no wise fitted for mountain 
wear. The ladies belong to a fine family 
of negozianti, who have rented the doc- 
tor’s house in the larger village. They 
are grand now, and glad to be-stared at, 
for it is the eve of a great fes¢a, otherwise 
might they be seen in the mornings, 
around their lodging, in attire far more 
slatternly than Teresina’s at the present 
moment. 

“ Orsh,” whispers the elder woman 
loudly to her daughter ; “ haste thee, and 
dish up the folenta. The signoria will 
eat with us to-night, who knows ?” 

But ere the supper is served and ready, 
the fine ladies have gone their way, 
mobbed and gazed at by many children, 
commented upon by many voices of the 
more learned ones. 

Further down the village families are 
already at supper, eating their sinestra 
from off wooden platters, while they 
lounge in the cool upon steps and balco- 
nies of rough stone. 
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’ & A happy evening, pretty ladies. Come 

and eat a mouthful with us.” Such are 
the courteous invitations poured out from 
all sides upon the passers-by. Hospita- 
ble-natured, for all their rough simplicity 
and their poverty, are these good peas- 
ants, gracious and gentle-mannered too, 
with never a thcught of false shame. 
What they offer is of their best; hence, 
in their own eyes, the gift needs no apol- 
ogy. Frank and primitive people! I 
know them well, and their winning and 
cheery ways. Often have I rested with 
them beneath vine-trellised Jergolas, eat- 
ing of their plain savoury food, or sat 
upon a wooden bench, when youths and 
maidens gather round the hearth on au- 
tumn evenings to toss and roast the 
chestnuts, and always have I been cared 
for as an honoured guest, while yet the 
merriment ard the plain-speaking went 
on alike, nor did irksomeness creep in 
amongst them because of the presence of 
one guest who was not of their own 
caste. 

Twilight is fairly deepening into dark- 
ness before Teresina has finished her 
household business and is free to follow 
out her scheme of the evening. Her 
neatly-braided hair needs no re-arrang- 
ing, but she changes the creased kerchief 
for a newer one of bright colours, and 
ties another apron over her coarse linen 
dress, ere she goes out to take once more 
the downward path toward the village in 
the valley. The bells are ringing out 
their last and merriest chime for the in- 
auguration of the coming festival, and 
the sound, which, close at hand, is but a 
deafening clamour, comes floating up the 
mountain — through the chestnut woods 
and across the torrent — until it is but a 
faint and melodious rhythm in the air. 
Eight o’clock struck some while since, 
and the short twilight has quite gone — 
so that there is darkness now —as far as 
may be in these clear summer nights. 
The mountains stand, silent and watch- 
ful, against the pale sky; their multitude 
of slender forms ghat uprear themselves, 
peak behind peak, throughout the space, 
seem almost as though they would close 
in the narrow valleys and defiles which 
lie in their midst; for the lights and 
shades of daytime are away now, and the 
filmy substance of heat which lends 
distance to the view. The night air is 
clear and free, and there is no sense of 
suffocation throughout the neat and cosy 
little vale, as,.perhaps, in a land where 
there is a greater heaviness of atmos- 
phere. The sky that was a pale blue a 
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few hours ago is white now, and yet with 
an intervening darkness, while around 
and vaguely there hovers a tender half- 
light, as of some kindly reflex from the 
sunset—though the sun has been gone 
this hour or two past. Here and there 
a bright star shines through the gloam- 
ing, and upon the crest of the highest 
peak, where it stands at the valley’s foot, 
there is a yellow and dazzling planet for 
ornament. A sound of gurgling water 
comes in from many sides, and in the 
wood a cool rustling of foliage. As she 
nears the village, Teresina leaves the 
road, and, scrambling lightly down a 
rough bank of ash and bramble, wades 
easily through -the little torrent below, 
and climbs the steep and narrow path on 
the opposite shore. This brings her 

uickly before a lonely cottage, which 
till now has been obscured by the trees. 
It stands aloof from the church some 
hundred yards or more. A tiny portion 
of land lies around it—a little patch of 
corn, beans, and potatoes; and on its 
front a sickly hedge of currants grows 
wearily, with Michaelmas daisies and 
sunflowers blooming  hardily behind. 
This is the home of the cappfellano. 
The whole of the ground-floor of the 
house is one vast barn, otherwise the vil- 
lage school; and here is the miserable 
coadjutor of the parish priest forced, for 
nine months of the year, to listen during 
an hour daily to the laborious spelling- 
lesson of some fifteen village boys. 
Further form of national tuition can the 
village not boast; and for this amount 
the services of the curate are reckoned 
sufficient without the additional expense 
of a useless schoolmaster. But the cap- 
pellano’s duties are also to say mass 
when required, to bury, to marry, and to 
baptize different members of the flock, 
whenever the grevosto is so minded; 
hence is his time for teaching but short, 
and his time for earning his livelihood 
and cultivating his patch of ground, still 
shorter. The capfellano is a priest of 
the Ultramontane party, and would fain 
make some stir in the parish concerning 
the lax ways of his more liberal superior, 
but alas! his influence is small, and the 
cares of this world likewise creep in and 
choke his good intentions on behalf of 
his creed. He is poor almost to starva- 
tion sometimes, and time is short and 
argument is long. The capfellano, be- 
sides being a tiller of the soil, a curate 
and a schoolmaster, is likewise the scri- 





vano, or letter-writer of the neighbour- 
hood. Teresina climbs the broken stair 
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without the house, tapping softly at a 
window of the second story as she passes ; 
there is a light burning in this window ; 
then she waits on the balcony. “Oh, 
good evening, my girl,” says the little 
priest as he opens the door, for he has 
no regular servant, as his more affluent 
master, only a girl who comes in daily to 
cook a little, and to clean still less. 
“ And what may your business be with 
me so late of an evening? Itis far from 
San Fedele.” 

“T have a letter to write, Signor Cap- 
pellano,” replies the girl. “A letter that 
should have been sent some days ago, 
only the work and the fes¢e have come in 
the way.” 

“Very good, 7eresina mia; come for- 
ward, and seat thyself, till I hear on what 
matter is thy correspondence.” The 
scrivano knows it well enough, but he 
must have his joke. 

Teresina laughs a little, consciously, 
and makes as though she would turn 
away her head, but she speaks up bravely, 
for the time is short. 

“ And it is a letter to a gallant, Signor 
Cappellano,” says she. “ What else 
should it be, when a pretty girl like me 
comes to you at this hour of night? 
And I would that you would hasten, for I 
must be home again, and that quickly.” 

Teresina has a blooming winsome face, 
and grey eyes, that are soft and shady, 
and crisply waving hair; she has full 
lips, too, and lovely rows of white gleam- 
ing teeth, and she laughs as she says 
this, and pulls a letter from her pocket. 

“This is the one which he wrote to 
me,” she continues. “Perhaps you may 
like to see it, that you may know the 
style that will fit him best.” 

“No! no, my daughter, I have written 
many a love-letter, and can trust to my 
own sense,” grumbles the scrivano, as he 
gets out the pens and paper, for he has 
his own well-worn phrases ready flowing 
to hand, and would be greatly discom- 
fited at having to invent any new ones. 
He seats himself at the table, puts on his 
spectacles, smoothes the fair sheet of 
paper, and, dipping his pen in the ink, 
glances up at the girl for her instruc- 
tions. She meanwhile stands awkwardly 
before him smiling to herself, and ejacu- 
lating beneath her breath, as she twirls 
her apron mechanically round her finger 
and thumb, 

‘* But I never said it was a love-letter,” 
she says at last, laughing again. 

“ Eh, well, well, my daughter. A letter 
to a gallant, then? What matter, it’s all 
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the same thing. Tell me his name, and 
whether you mean to have him or no, and 
then leave the rest to me.” 

“But no, Signor Cappellano,” remon- 
strates the damsel eagerly; “it is not 
just so. You must understand the affair.” 
And she comes closer to the table, for 
Teresina wants to have a finger in the 
matter herself. 

“You see,” she goes on, “the young 
man is rich and fine, they tell me, and a 
good match for me, a poor contadina, and 
I don’t want to send him quite away. 
But, then, I have never seen him, and 
how can I tell if he will please me or no? 
Now you, who know the Latin and are 
fine and wise, you can put it grandly what 
I mean.” 

“ Yes, yes, my daughter, surely; so 
tell me what to write first.” 

“Well, first you shall put,” and Tere- 
sina fiddles again with her apron, “ you 
shall put — that I have received his let- 
ter,” she blurts forth, as though struck 
with a good and sudden thought. 

The fine steel pen proceeds to work, 
and makes a few fine flourishes on the 
pink paper while the girl looks on, eager 
and intent. 

“That have I written,” says the scri- 
vano at last. “ What next?” 

“ And next, next! You shall put that 
he does too much honour to a poor peas- 
ant girl suchas I.” Again the pen moves 
warily.over the paper, and this sentence 
takes long to indite, for it can be inflated 
with many a fine word and sentiment; 
but in time the scrivano looks up for 
fresh matter. Poor Teresina! She is 
sorely perplexed indeed. 

“ But, vossignoria, who knows Latin,” 
says she again, “can you not put togeth- 
er a fine letter ?” 

“ That can I do, my daughter; but do 
you wish me to say he shall come and 
see you or no?” 

“Tell him that there is a fair at San 
Stefano, and that he might come to see ; 
but say I know not if I shall be there — 
you understand ?” P 

he scrivano hums and haws. This 
letter is a fairly hard one to write. It is 
easy enough when he has but to write a 
love-letter. One copy does for the whole 
village. The boys or girls falter out 
coyly their little tender sentiments, and 
down they go on the paper, mashed into 
a smooth jelly, and about as unlike as 
possible to the simple and hearty phrases 
which have been dictated. What mat- 
ter? They cannot read, and there are 
plenty of flourishes, Who could say 
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they are not love-letters? But what 
scrivano was ever taxed with so tan- 
aed and yet so intangible a task as 
this 

“It’s not the fairest truth, that, eh, 
my girl?” he remonstrates feebly in an- 
swer to her last request. Nevertheless, 
something he writes on the paper. Poor 
credulous Teresina ! 

“JT don’t want much more written,” 
says she now, thinking of her guattrini. 

But the priest means to earn some- 
thing more yet out of this weary letter. 

“You have said nothing, hitherto,” he 
complains. “ Poor young man! He 
won’t know if you mean to have him or 
no. One must give him at least to un- 
derstand if you mean to look favourably 
on his suit or no.” 

“ But if I don’t know myself ?” 

“ Eh, eh, er Bacco, what is to be done 
then?” 

There is a long pause. The scrivano’s 
pen glides cunningly over the sheet; it 
forms capital letters, and small letters, 
and flourishes ; it reaches the bottom of 
the page, and then he takes the sand-box 
to sprinkle it over. Teresina has been 
looking on gloomily. She has been 
watching her little earnings ebb sadly 
away in all those lines, and strokes, and 
dots, and yet it seems as though she 
were to get no good out of this letter. 
She is very sore and angry. 

“Is there anything more?” says the 
little man, at last, in a provokingly mild 
tone. 

“No, per Bacco, there is no more. Is 
not that enough ?” she mutters crossly. 

“ But I have said no word as to wheth- 
er you will have him or no.” 

“Eh, Holy Virgin! Say what you will. 
I care not. For the rest, so long as you 
make it fine, he will not understand much 
of what you mean, unless he is more of 
an ass than I take him for. Give here,” 
she concludes, petulantly, “till I put my 
cross.” 

And the letter is sanded once more, 
and sealed and addressed, and Teresina 
pulls out her silken netted purse. 

“ How much ?” she asks curtly. 

“ Well, my daughter, for a love-letter 
so long and so well-written, you will give 
me a franc —and, more, two so/di for the 
paper and the sand.” 

“Oh, 1 believe you. You may keep 
your fine letter many a day before I give 
you a franc for it. Ten soldi.” 


“Eh, my child, youdream! Ten soldi / 


I might have made two Sfirito Santo’s in 
Impossible ! 


the time. Eighteen.” 
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“ Nevermore,” ‘ declares Teresina, 
staunchly. “Before I pay you eighteen’ 
soldi 1 take the letter to some one who 
knows how to read, and I make myself be 
told if you have said what I required.” 

The poor scrivano begins to get fright- 
ened. What would this bode? He 
might never write a letter again. “ Ors2, 
make it fifteen so/di,” he pleads. 

And long and hotly they wrangle ere 
the price can be fixed between them. 
But at last Teresina triumphs, and car- 
ries off the letter, and she has paid no 
more than her ten soldi. The scrivano is 
sorely discomfited. Who would have 
thought of meeting a girl so obstinate ; 
and over a love-letter ! 

The morning dawns bright and clear 
on the morrow. It is Sunday, and the 
great festa of San Giovanni Baptista. 
The church and the piazza since break of 
day have been well stocked with men and 
women in holiday costume, and the bells 
ring and jangle as of old. Since four 
o’clock the two priests have been hard at 
work at the altar, taking it by turns, with 
the masses. The air of the chancel, and 
even of the nave,is by this time faint 
and heavy with incense. The organ peals 
out quiet snatches of waltz and opera 
tunes. The congregation changes rap- 
idly, for each service the church is more 
or less crowded, and when the hour for 
the preaching draws nigh, a new influx 
pours in from the piazza and from the 
roads and hamlets around. The people, 
who have been hushed and devout during 
the first part of the high mass, now begin 
to shift and shuffle in their seats, and 
there is a great whispering, and a sound 
even of suppressed laughter, while the 
priest ascends the little steps of the mar- 
ble pulpit. Men lounge about the build- 
ing, standing in groups around the door, 
crouching on the steps of the organ-loft, 
or even of the chancel, close-packed, and 
careless in their attitudes, but absorbed 
and intent, as no more genteel congrega- 
tion would have been, when once the 
preacher’s voice has had time to assert 
its power. The sermon is in the dialect 
of the valleys — short, concise, and pithy ; 
matter-of-fact and plain-spoken too, with 
none of the trimmings and sentimentali- 
ties of religion, yet breathing of courtesy 
and neighbourly care for the people’s in- 
terest. How silent they sit, and how 
teachable these men and women are, who 
without upon the piazza, or in their cot- 
tages, are apt to treat their pastor but as 
one of themselves, to fall or to stand ac- 
cording to his pluck and his cunning in 
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the wisdom of the world. Even that 
kindly and terrible Caterina, beneath 
whose iron rod he is wont to pass his 
days, sits now beneath his pulpit as though 
willing to hearken to the advice of her 
own slave. So with masses and sermon 
passes the morning of the great day, and 
in the afternoon is the procession. The 
peasants trudge home in their various 
directions across the parish to eat their 
holiday dinners, and by three o’clock the 
little piazza is again thronged with loiter- 
ers waiting for vespers. Little booths 
and tables stand about, whereon are 
sweets and filberts displayed for sale ; 
rosariesand gay-coloured clay figures of 
saints; crosses and amulets to be worn 
around the neck; rings of the Virgin, or 
the patron saint. Groups of people stand 
around laughing, boys and girls, men and 
children ; it is a gay and changing crowd, 
bright with sunny colours, and glittering 
in movement. There isa great glaring 
sun, and the piazzais but little shaded 
by the tall cypresses which grow there, 
yet the people do not seem to mind. 
The women, it is true, have covered their 
heads with their yellow and crimson 
kerchiefs, but the men seem strangely 
careless of the sun’s might. All along 
the way down which the procession is to 
pass many coloured trappings are hung 
along the hedges—scarlet and green 
and blue stuffs of the peasants perhaps, 
or else things belonging to the church, 
and used for many a long year on similar 
occasions. They make a rare and gaudy 
effect ; and down the steps of the church 
and across its piazza the women have 
spread white sheeting, spun and woven 
by their own hands — for the girls work 
hard at this coarser kind of linen-weav- 
ing in our Apennine valleys; and in the 
most industrious cottages the loom is 
scarcely silent all day. Flowers, too — 
sweet and scattered petals of golden 
bloom of vetch and cistus —are strewn 
over the white carpeting, whilst files of 
children hem the way to scatter more 
blossoms again when the procession shall 
pass. The bells begin to tinkle anew; 
and now a fair company of white-veiled 
damsels issue forth. They bear lighted 
tapers in their hands, and around their 
gaily adorned figures the Jezzotio (or mus- 
in veil of the country) is cunningly 
draped. One girl'in the front—and it 
is the tall and strong-limbed Bianca, 
ever the first to assert herself — carries 
the great silver-mounted cross. Behind, 
and in due order, follow more girls, thea 
the older women, and after the women 
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the men, amongst whom many wondrous’ 
and time-honoured figures, crosses, and 
banners, are also borne aloft above the 
heads of the people. In their midst are the 
a who move along, chaunting slowly 

eneath a fringed and gilded canopy. 
And the people sing, and the bells chime, 
and the children scream when the pop- 
guns are fired off. So the procession 
comes to an end, and soon after the day 
comes to an end, too—only before the 
night is quite there, the youths and 
maidens must meet upon the green that 
they may dance awhile to the sound of 
the fiddles, and then the festa is fairly 
over intruth. It has been a long day, 
and the people are almost weary with the 
unwonted pleasure-making, yet to-mor- 
row is the fair—the great fair of the 
summer, and they are bound to be wake- 
ful and busy. 

Buying and selling goes on from morn 
till eve in the meadows beside the river, 
and buying and selling is doubtless about 
the same sort of thing in every country 
—only here in Italy it goes on perhaps 
more eagerly and more noisily; with 
more of impassioned eloquence, with more 
of ready wit and of graceful banter, with 
more also of vain and useless heat and 
gesticulation. This only remains to be 
said. Fairs in Italy are never scenes of 
coarse amusement, of riot, and of drunk- 
enness; they are occasions mainly on 
which business is to be transacted by 
those to whom the markets in towns and 
boroughs are too far away ; secondarily 
are they occasions for merriment and re- 
laxation, but only as relaxation can be 
simply and easily procured. There are 
no circuses, there are no companies of 
jugglers or of straggling players, there 
are no merry-go-rounds ; as far as amuse- 
ment is to be got at a fair in the Apen- 
nines, it is to be got on the spur of the 
moment, from out of the pure good spirits 
of the people, and their capacity for en- 
joyment. 

So in one parish the festas and the 
fairs, for the time, are at an end and in 
another parish they are drawing near, and 
the parishes and villages mix together to 
rejoice and be merry, and the year wears 
round again towards winter. The har- 
vest has come and gone when the sound 
of the flail echoed through the land from 
many a threshing-floor beneath the free 
sky, where neighbours helped one an- 
other with the wheat as they helped one 
another with the vintage — for the labour- 
er is owner likewise of his own land here, 
and hired men are unknown where each 














one tills his own soil, or, in times of 
meeps helps his neighbour, and is 

elped in his turn. The vintage, too, has 
been here with its frolics and its merry- 
making, as every work and every season 
-has its merry-making peculiar to itself, 
and the cold months are come when the 
days are short, and even the snow lies at 
times on the ground, and the framon- 
tana blows chilly enough in spite of the 
vaunted mildness of Italian climates. 
Nevertheless, the peasants of the Apen- 
nines are neither sad nor out of heart. 
They have maize enough for Jolenta 
during the winter-time, and dried beans 
and chestnuts and chestnut-flour where- 
with to make sweet and wholesome bread. 
Firewood they do not lack, though the lit- 
tle cottages be damp and draughty, and the 
smoke have no exit but from the window. 
They complain, perhaps, and sigh a little, 
but the summer days will soon be here 
again, and the time for weddings and 
processions, for fruits and flowers, and 
the in-gathering of new crops. 





From The Spectator. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON BEES AND ANTS. 


THE vice-chancellor of the University 
of London has just printed another paper 
in the “ Journal of the Linnean Society” 
on “Bees, Wasps, and Ants,” which con- 
tains some further and very interesting 
experiments on the powers of communi- 
cation and co-operation displayed by 
these insects. These new experiments 
of Sir John Lubbock’s confirm in general 
the former experiments, of which we 
communicated the results to our readers, 
— namely, that bees, on the whole, how- 
ever delicately adapted their instincts 
may be to their needs, have either very 
little power nowadays of communicat- 
ing with each other, or else are very 
little inclined to use it,— while some ants, 
at least, have a great deal of power of 
communicating with each other, and ap- 
pear to use it freely. Sir John Lubbock 
experimented in this fashion. On Octo- 
ber 9, he took a bee out of a particular 
hive, putting a mark on the bee, and put 
it to a good stock of honey. This bee 
worked away at this stock of honey dur- 
ing the six days, October 9-14, visiting it 
continually, usually at intervals of six or 
seven minutes, during many hours of 
each day. But she brought no comrades 
with her to work at the honey, and most 
likely sent none. The first visit of the 
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bee each morning was apparently one of 
inspection only. She did not alight on 
her first visit, Se returned (probably to 
the hive) for some purpose of her own,— 
was it perhaps as a matter of business, 
to give notice of her engagements for 
the day, and to communicate the inter- 
vals at which she might be expected to 
be entering with loads of honey ?—but 
on every other visit during the day she 
carried back honey with her. Yet during 
these six days she appears to have 
brought no friends, and though one or 
two strange bees found the honey out, 
during the six, days it seems pretty cer- 
tain, both by their fewness and from 
there being no sign of any connection 
between these arrivals and hers, that they 
came on the stock of honey by accident, 
and not through her means. Another 
bee behaved in the same way during the 
two days, July 19 and 20, and during 
those two days not a single other bee 
visited the honey at which she was sed- 
ulously working. So that if any infer- 
ence be warranted from the procedure of 
these two individual bees, it is that they 
either wished to keep their knowledge to 
themselves, or that they did not possess 
the means of communicating it to their 
companions. Now, as the has gather 
honey for the hive, and not for their own 
individual benefit, it seems more likely 
than not that if they had the intelligence 
to secure help for their operations, they 
would do so. But though this is the in- 
ference which Sir John Lubbock evi- 
dently draws from their procedure, he 
gives us the means of showing how very 
insecure it is. First of all, he exhibits, 
we must say, some little prejudice against 
bees and in favour of ants, for while he 
killed the strange bees which found the 
honey out by accident, in order to test 
the better whether or not his marked bee 
would really bring or send comrades, he 
only imprisoned for the afternoon the 
strange ants which surprised the stock of 
honey by which he was testing the com- 
municative faculties of his marked ant. 
This little fact alone betrays, we think, 
more consideration for the ants than for 
the bees. Besides, Sir John Lubbock 
gave the ants a great deal more patient 
investigation than the bees, making many 
more experiments, and observing them 
much more carefully. However, the re- 
sult of this careful investigation was no 
doubt to suggest that if the bees had 
been tested as elaborately, there might 
have been, as there certainly was with 
the ants, a good deal of variety of result. 
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The experiments with the ants were made 
in this wise. Sir John Lubbock took a 
piece of cork about eight inches long by 
four wide, and stuck seventeen pins into 
it, and on three of these pins he put 
pieces of card with a little honey. He 
then put an ant to one of t*e cards with 
honey; and he argued tha’ if after its 
visit many more ants came to the pin 
which this ant had visited, than to the 
others, it might be argued that the ant 
possessed the power of communicating 
where she had found the honey. And 
this experiment seemed to show decisive- 
ly that either she had this power, or that 
in climbing down the pin she left a trace 
of honey on the pin itself which was not 
to be found on the other unvisited pins. 
For during two hours, while twenty- 
seven ants visited the pins, not counting 
those brought by the first ant, nineteen 
went at once up the right pin, and only 
eight went up other pins. Other experi- 
ments of the same kind gave still more 
decisive results of the same nature; but 
then, again, certain others gave much 
less decisive results ; and on one occa- 
sion, on the 19th August, an ant worked 
at some honey for more than three hours, 
going and returning to it regularly, with- 
out either bringing or sending a single 
comrade. Still more remarkable were 
some experiments made with some ants’ 
larve ; every individual ant to which Sir 
John Lubbock showed a supply of larve 
worked very hard at removing them to 
the nest, worked all day, and sometimes 
for more than one day, but not in any 
case did any ant thus shown larve invoke 
the assistance of any other ant, as was 
done in all but one of the cases of ex- 
periments with the honey. This behav- 
iour of the ants in one case with the 
honey, and in all the cases with the 
larve, suggests that the bees may not 
have had a fair trial. Either from the 
difference of their individual tastes, or 
perhaps from differences in the circum- 
stances of the ant-hill and external cir- 
cumstances, the ants behaved in one way 
at one time, and in another at another. 
It may be that the ant which kept the 
honey to itself was of a reserved and 
reticent disposition. It may be, again, 
that it is thought much more honourable 
to increase the number of larvz in the 
ant-hill than to add to the stock of honey, 
and that this was the reason why the 
ants told no comrade of the larve, and 
= generally told many of the stock of 
honey. And it may be true, of course, 


that modern bees have much less power 
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of communicating with each other than 
modern ants. But unquestionably an ar- 
bitrary element is shown to have affected 
the conduct of the ants, which may very 
well contain also a sufficient explanation 
of the two observations made upon the 
bees. 

But supposing the inference which Sir 
John Lubbock probably draws as to the 
inferior intelligence of the modern bee, 
and of the superior intelligence of the 
modern ant, be true, it would be interest- 
ing to know to what unfortunate circum- 
stance in the evolution of apine civiliza- 
tion, which has not as yet occurred 
among the ants, this arrested type of life 
among the former may be due. It is 
certain that as regards architecture, the 
apine civilization has been the more 
subtle and scientific of the two, and 
that Mr. Darwin’s Melipona bees (with 
circular cells) are as far behind the 
modern hive-bees (with hexagonal cells) 
as, amongst men, the eighteenth century 
was in mechanism behind the ‘early part 
of the nineteenth. Why with such ab- 
solutely highly-developed instincts have 
the bees allowed their power of commu- 
nicating with each other to drop so much 
behind their architonic skill? Can it be 
that the bee has suffered by the benefi- 
cent despotism of man’s artificial selec- 
tion? Sir John quotes from F. Miller 
a curious instance of the inability of the 
bees to invent for themselves a natural 
language : — 

The following fact is mentioned by F. Miil- 
ler as seeming also to show a limited power 
of communicating facts on the part of bees : — 
“Once,” he says, “I assisted at a curious con- 
test, which took place between the queen and 
the worker bees in one of my hives, and which 
throws some light on the intellectual faculties 
of these animals. A set of sect protes cells 
had been filled, eight on a nearly completed 
comb, thirty-five on the following, and four 
around the first cell of a new comb. When 
the queen had laid eggs in all the cells of the 
two older combs she went several times round 
their circumference (as she always does, in 
order to ascertain whether she has not for- 
gotten any cell), and then prepared to retreat 
into the lower part of the breeding-room. 
But as she had overlooked the four cells of 
the new comb, the workers ran impatiently 
from this part to the queen, pushing her, in 
an odd manner, with their heads, as they did 
also other workers they met with. In conse- 
quence the queen began again to go around 
on the two older combs, but as she did not 
find any cell wanting an egg she tried to 
descend, but everywhere she was pushed back 
by the workers. This contest lasted for a 
rather long while, till the queen escaped with- 
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out having’ completed her work. Thus the 
workers knew how to advise the queen that 
‘something was as yet to be done, but they 
knew not how to show her where it had to be 
done.” 

Now if it be true that one of the ants 
who had been gathering honey at the top 
of a pin met two other ants, crossed an- 
tennz with them, whereupon the two ad- 
vancing ants ran straight to the top of the 
right pin, as if they had been told where 
to go, without being personally guided, 
it would be almost clear that the ants 
have advanced much farther in the art of 
speech, or what is equivalent to speech, 
than the bees. May not the reason of 
this be the greater pressure on the re- 
sources of the ants due to the wild state 
in which they live? We may have pro- 
vided the bees with too safe a type of 
industrial civilization,— one that is too 
well organized, that depends too much 
on our provision for their habits, and 
that does not develop in sufficient de- 
gree the principle of individualism. 
What with their industry, economy, and 
formidable defensive weapon,— the sting, 
— the comparatively small number of the 
dangerous enemies of their species, and 
man’s care for their outward habitation, 
it would seem not improbable that bees 
have too little stir and interest in their 
lives to keep up the development of their 
Sagacity. The various tribes of ants go 
to war with each other, plunder each 
other systematically, and have altogether 
a great deal of excitement and active 
competition to develop them. Some 
tribes of ants keep cows, and others 
slaves. Others have blind beetles resi- 
dent with them,—blind bards perhaps to 
singtothem. Altogether, the conditions 
of life amongst the ants are probably much 
more various than amongst the bees, and 
hence, though their instincts are not 
nearly as complete, and there is no benef- 
icent despot like man to watch over 
them, they are more wide awake than 
bees and more alive to the meaning of 
individual emergencies. The bees are 
perhaps the Chinese of the insect world. 
They preserve the arts of a very high 
type of industrial civilization, but have 
lost the key to those arts. The conse- 
— is that they are as indifferent to 

eath in the pursuit of honey, as the 
Chinese are in the pursuit of wealth. 
Does not this, for instance, read rather 
like the description of the way in which 
the Chinese will cast away their lives for 
wealth ?—. — 


Since their extreme eagerness for honey 
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may be attributed rather to their anxiety for 
the commonweal than to their desire for per- 
sonal gratification, it cannot fairly be imputed 
as greediness ; still the following scene, one 
which most of us have witnessed, is incom- 
patible surely with much intelligence. ‘The 
sad fate of their unfortunate companions does 
not in the least deter others who approach the 
tempting lure from madly alighting on the 
bodies of the dying and the dead, to share the 
same miserable end. No one can understand 
the extent of their infatuation until he has 
seen a confectioner’s shop assailed by myriads 
of hungry bees, have seen thousands 
strained out from the syrup in which they had 
perished ; thousands more alighting even upon 
the boiling sweets; the floors covered and 
windows darkened with bees, some crawling, 
others flying, and others still, so completely 
besmeared as to be able neither to crawl nor 
fly —not one in ten able to carry home its ill- 
gotten spoils, and yet the air filled with new 
hosts of thoughtless comers.” 


And the evidence as to the way in which 
bees go to the bad altogether, when they 
once take to thievish courses, illustrates 
again the inelastic character of their in- 
telligence, their complete want of power 
to recover themselves, when once they 
take a step in the wrong direction : — 


If, however, bees are to be credited with 
any moral feelings at all, I fear the experience 
of all bee-keepers shows that they have no 
conscientious scruples about robbing their 
weaker brethren. “If the bees of a strong 
stock,” says Langstroth, “ once get a taste of 
forbidden sweets, they will seldom stop until 
they have tested the strength of every hive.” 
And again, “Some bee-keepers question 
whether a bee that once learns to steal ever 
returns to honest courses.” 


Evidently the “dangerous classes” 
among the bees, though small in number, 
—for they are the most respectable of 
insects,— are moral incurables. The 
predatory wasps would probably say of 
predatory bees, as the Yankee said of 
“that heathen Chinee,” “ We are ruined 
by Chinese [apine] cheap labour.” In- 
deed, if Sir John Lubbock has really 
done justice to the bee in his experi- 
ments, which we somewhat doubt, it 
seems not improbable that the bee has 
been prejudiced by human patronage, 
and by habitual instincts of too perfect 
a kind, till the stimulus which develops 
advance was exhausted. “ Better fifty 
years of ant-hill than a cycle of the hive,” 
the ant might say, and prove the mis- 
chief of a conventional civilization out of 
the stationary character of the bee. 
While the ant runs swiftly down “the 
ringing grooves of change,” the bee, con- 
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servative of its hexagons and its honey, 
makes no fresh advance in the telegraphic 
communications it has established, and 
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so is possibly in danger of sinking into 
racemes ranks of the insect 
world. 








THE first spring boat from Iceland to Co- 
enhagen brings news of a volcanic outbreak 
in that island for which the recent ash-storms 
in Norway had prepared the minds of men of 
science. It will be remembered that an erup- 
tion of the Vatnajékul took place in the win- 
ter of 1872-73, and that it was supposed to 
have taken place at a point on the northern 
side of that vast region. That outbreak was 
not of great importance, and since then Mr. 
Watts has made an attempt to reach the vol- 
cano from the south side of the Vatnajokul, 
but in vain. Towards the end of last Decem- 
ber, a trembling of the earth began to be felt 
in the north and east of the island, accom- 
panied by loud rumblings, and at last from 
Myvatnssveit, the nearest hamlet to the Vatna- 
jokul, a great glare began to be seen in the 
Jao , which appeared, however, to be emitted 

b ifferent crater from that in activity in 

1867 and 1872. This eruption is believed to 
have commenced a week before Christmas, 
and to have ceased towards the end of Feb- 
ruary ; but about the same time as the first 
ceased, a new volcano burst out on a table- 
land lying east of Myvatn, and several days’ 
journey from the Vatnajokul crater. In the 
village of Myvatn the eminent politician, Jén 
Sigurdsson, lives, and, owing to his energetic 
efforts, the mild weather was used in explor- 
ing both volcanoes from that point. It was 
discovered that the first-mentioned volcano 
was not in the Vatnajoékul at all, but in the 
Djungjufjeld, and that it is an entirely new 
crater. The only accurate information yet 
received is contained in two letters from Jén 
Sigurdsson to Mordanfari, and one from an 
anonymous correspondent to Jsafold. The 
latter announces that on February 16 the ex- 
pedition reached the eastern edge of the 
Djungjufjeld. The explorers climbed a ridge 
from which they were able to look down upon 
the new volcano, which is on the south-east 
side of the mountain, and which is merely an 
opening on a flat table-land. It had formed 
no new lava around it, except just a lava-ring 
round the aperture of the crater, which ap- 
peared to be about one hundred feet in diam- 
eter. About 180 feet west of the crater, a 
sinking of the terrain in shape of a horse-shoe 
had been formed, At the southern edge of 
this sinking was another little crater, which 
vomited even more rapidly than the first, 
though not so powerfully ; from this a little 





stream of lava was flowing towards the south- 
west, side by side with a stream of pure water, 
which by-and-by left it, and, flowing between 
the rocks on the north-west side, formed a 
lake there. Ash-storms continue to fall all 
over the eastern part of the interior of the 
island, and it is feared that they may seriously 
injure the pasture-lands, Academy, 





THE SECRETARY-BIRD AND SNAKES. — 
Many and various are the names applied to 
this extraordinary bird, by the natives of the 
different countries in which it is common, 
By some it is known as the “ devil’s steed,” 
by others as the “bird of fate.”. We must 
own that to us these fanciful appellations are 
quite unintelligible, nor has any Eastern tale 
that we have ever read thrown a light upon 
their origin ; nevertheless our unpoetical im- 
agination at once recognizes the appropriate- 
ness of its nickname of the “secretary,” as 
the crest upon its head, when laid back, looks 
most comically like the quill pens which clerks 
or secretaries used sometimes to put behind 
their ears. Its common name is crane-vul- 
ture, while it is known to men of science as 
the Gypogeranus serpentarius. “che crane-vul- 
ture inhabits Africa, from the Cape to 15° 
north latitude, and from the Red Sea to Sene- 
gal; it is also occasionally seen on the Phil- 
lipine Islands. One species is also met with 
in Northern Africa. Snakes of all kinds are 
the objects of constant attack by these birds. 
When a serpent sees one of these dreaded 
enemies approaching, it will rear itself and 
swell and hiss in rage and fear; but the bird 
will spread his wings, forming with one of 
them a buckler in front of him, and when the 
reptile makes a spring at him the bird will 
bound about, always presenting that hard, 
well-protected wing ; and while the serpent is 
vainly spending its poison on the thick bunch 
of feathers, the foe is inflicting heavy blows 
on the defenceless head with his other wing, 
until, stunned and faint, the venomous creature 
rolls on the ground; the bird then catches it 
and throws and dashes it about, finally killing 
it with its sharp bill. Then he swallows his 
victim with great relish, being. in no way 
affected by the poison it contains, 




















